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WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


Hiruerto March was Hitler’s lucky month. This year the stars 
in their courses have fought against him. The 27th of March will 
stand out in our history as a day of miracles. While in Belgrade the 
Serbian officers were silently upsetting the Quislings who had be- 
trayed their country’s independence, Admiral Cunningham was 
steaming out of Alexandria to destroy the Italian fleet. On land, 
General Wavell, surveying the impregnable heights round Keren, 
had noticed a neglected valley through which this stronghold could be 
rushed by a surprise attack. Far to the South, the fall of Diredawa, 
after Harar, broke the one railway that links the Abyssinian capital 
with the outer world. What began on this astonishing Wednesday 
was carried to a triumphant conclusion during the following days, 
Not only did the Serb officers carry out their coup d’état with smooth 
efficiency and without bloodshed: they formed a truly national 
government, which has united the hesitating Croats and the Slovenes 
with the more resolute Serbs in a solid front of resistance to the Axis. 
In Eritrea, after the fall of Keren, the capital, Asmara, surrendered 
without attempting resistance. 

The naval battle, fought at high speed over a long course to the 
south-west of Crete, resulted in the sinking of three big cruisers, 
the Pola, Zara and Fiume, armed with 8in. guns, and of two Italian 
destroyers, while the Vittorio Veneto, the swiftest battleship afloat 
and one of the most powerful, was heavily damaged. Beyond this, 
since the pursuit went on through the night, there is a margin of 
uncertainty ; some experts argue that this battleship may have sunk 
and the loss of a fourth cruiser and two more destroyers is probable. 
On our side no ship was damaged ; no man was even wounded and 
only two planes were lost. It seems that the sortie of the Italian 
fleet was risked, perhaps under German pressure, in order to cut off 
convoys carrying help from Egypt to Greece. Although the Italians 
were im» superior force, their only thought, when the engagement 
began, "Was to make use of their advantage in speed to hurry back to 
port. “Phe cruisers were destroyed by gunfire at short range, but 





who plunged to within ten feet of the sea’s surface to lavnch their 
torpedoes. Modern battleships are almost unsinkable, but ex- 
perience shows that they are liable to something less than mortal 
injury from the air, when the attacking bombers combine reckless 
daring with skill. Though our ships went out of their way to rescue 
survivors, the loss of life among the Italian crews was heavy. Some 
Germans were among the prisoners. 

The moral effect of this victory may be even greater than the material 
losses would justify, for it demonstrated once more that the Italians 
will not risk their ships, even when the odds are in their favour. 
Unless the Germans man what is left of the Italian Fleet, it is unlikely 
that it will fight again in this war. 
now assured. The further question is ndw whether we can win 
effective command of the Adriatic. This is more than ever desirable, 
because it would enable us to reach the Jugoslav armies, if and when 
they are attacked, at points where their supplies might soon run short. 
If the naval victory furthers our prospects in the main Balkan battle- 
field, so also do our successes in East Africa. Like all General Wavell’s 
operations, this complex enterprise has been admirably timed. The 
campaigning season in Abyssinia closes about the end of April when 
the rains descend. Since the surrender of Asmara, we may consider 
that Eritrea is in our possession; Massawa, the 
sea, is not a serious obstacle. Several converging armies are closing 
in on Addis Ababa; when it falls, only “ mopping-up ” operations 
remain to be completed. The would seem to be that 
some of the seasoned troops and aircraft now in East Africa will soon 
be available for a Balkan campaign. 

The Serbian coup d’état has disorganised German plans. The 
march into Greece through the Struma and Mesta passes can hardly 


Our mastery of “ their sea” is 


vulnerable from 


conclusion 


begin with six hostile Jugoslav armies mobilised on its flank. Two 


of these armies could soon finish off the Italians in Albania. Again, 
might not the better prospect that now opens up, induce the Turks 
to join the Greeks in a counter-attack ? On the other hand, the Jugo- 


slays must play for time and are bound to exercise caution, because 
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most of the flat country of Crostia anid their own capil Digrsile can 
be easily over-run. The Germans, by the usual dodge of atrocity 
stories, seem to be seeking a casus belli against the Serbs, while they 
try, with no apparent success, to divide them from the Croats. 
it will take them some time to mass their forces to meet 
situation. And when they have done it, they will be faced 
they most dread, war on two fronts. At Athens Mr. Eden 


John Dill have a hopeful campaign to organise. 


A Chance for India ? 


Because a few Divisions of Indian troops, hereditary soldiers from 
the picked “ martial” races, have fought gallantly in Africa, we are 
apt to forget that the mass of the Indian population is still unrecon- 
ciled. Of its leading men over three thousand are suffering imprison- 
ment for their protests because we dragged them into our war without 
their consent. To break the deadlock a conference of moderates 
has met in Bombay and drafted some reasonable_suggestions. Un- 
fortunately, though these groups include some of the ablest men in 
India, lawyers, bankers and in‘ellectuals, they can claim little if any 
mass support. Nor do their suggestions offer any means of ending 
or circumventing the main difficulty—the refusal of the Muslims 
under Mr. Jinnah’s leadership to accept the democratic technique of 
government by majority. The Bombay Conference has repeated the 
proposal that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be enlarged 
and composed of leadirg non-official Indians. This, it suggests, 
should function during the war as if it were de facto the Cabinet of a 
self-governing Dominion. A definite undertaking should be given 
now that within a brief time-limit after the end of the war, full 
Dominion status shall be conferred. The outline is promising, but 
will not the old difficulties recur as soon as the detajls are filled in ? 
All three of the main parties, Congress, the Muslim League and the 
Conservative Hindu Mahasabha stand rigid in an attitude of non- 
co-operation. The only happier sign is that Mr. Jinnah has recently 
offered to co-operate in the forming of an Indian Executive, provided 
he receives a promise that his plan for dividing India into separate 
Muslim and Hindu nations shall be considered after the war. We 
do not know whether he has dropped his wrecking claim for “ parity.” 
The Times backs these proposals. Assuredly the Government will 
put itself heavily in the wrong, if it hesitates to take them up. But 
we fear they come too late, as the offer of Home Rule came to Ireland. 
Thanks to imprisonment and delay, the Dominion idea has lost much of 
its attraction for Indians. We should boldly imitate the plan followed 
by the United States in its dealings with the Filipinos—an offer of 
independence after a specified time-limit (say ten years from the peace) 
qualified only by a standing military alliance. If we could bring 
ourselves to do this, the interval of a few years could be smoothly 
bridged. 


France and the Blockade 


The whole problem of the relationship of France to our blockade 
has been reopened by the brush between our warships and a French 
convoy in the Western Mediterranean. The convoy, hugging the 
Spanish African coast, got through the Straits unmolested. Then, 
when our ships claimed the right of search, French coastal batteries 
opened fire and the convoy got safely into harbour at Nemours. 
French bombers then attacked our ships but did no damage. Our 
case is that to our knowledge one of the convoyed ships was carrying 
rubber for the Germans, .This Admiral Darlan denies ; he also com- 
plains that it was in French territorial waters that we proposed-to do 
our searching. This latter point raises the question whether France is a 
neutral whose territory we are bound to respect. Our obvious reply 
is that by the confession of her rulers she is “ loyally collaborating ” 
with the enemy. In such a case international law loses its meaning—as it 
does in the odd business of the Axis ships in American ports, which 
have been seized when theis crews began to sabotage them. The 
decisive fact in our dealings with France is, as Mr. Dalton told the 
Commons, that out of 500,000 tons which entered the port of Marseilles 
in two months, more than half, perhaps even 80 per cent., went to 
Germany and Italy. These cargoes included oil, rubber and alumin- 
ium. This is a serious hole in the blockade. 


Soviet Trade 7 
This blockade-running by France, which has been continuous and 
increasing since June last year, has just received official acknowledg- 


‘ment. By way of contrast we note that official circles have been 


making a constant clamour about the much smaller “leak through 
Vladivostok.” The point becomes of increased significance now that 
developments in the Balkans inspire the Government, as Mr. Butler 
tells us, with the hopes of greatly improved relations with the U.S.S.R. 
No one should expect at this juncture an armed or even economic inter- 
vention by the U.S.S.R. on our side. But it is manifest that Russia is 
following our fate with an anxiety which might be changed into 
sympathy. This has been acknowledged even by Mr. Sumner Welles 
who really cannot be called a pro-Bolshie. What then is there in the 
charges which have been repeatedly made by Mr. Dalton against the 
Soviet? Russia has indeed increased her imports from the U.S.A. 
But at the same time she has had to discontinue her imports from 
elsewhere as a result of the war. Russia always was an importer and 
exporter of the same commodities. This is due to her geographic 
situation, the enormous distances between the different parts of the 
country. Except for cotton (and her imports of that commodity are 
exactly one per cent. of her own production) the total imports of 
Russia from the U.S.A. do not cover even her normal total imports. 
And a greater part of her imports of oil, copper, etc., came from countries 
from which she cannot hope to import now. It would be welcome if 
the Soviet would publish the relevant figures. 


No Theatres on Sunday 

No spectacle, as Macaulay said, is so ridiculous as the British public 
in one of its periodical fits of morality ; Tuesday’s debate in the House 
of Commons was a remarkable illustration of this truth. Members, 
revelling in their freedom from the Party Whip, voted down Sunday 
theatres and, forgetful of Sunday cinemas, Sunday pubs and Sunday 
golf, hailed the result as a triumph of Christianity over paganism. 
The Times represents it as a victory for the ancient tradition and will 
probably go on to claim it as further evidence of the eclipse of the 
highbrow. What is this ancient tradition? This is best answered by 
asking what was the Government’s proposal. The proposal was not to 
make the first breach in Sabbatarian quiet since medieval times. The 
Order in Council was to amend the Defence Regulations so as to give 
competent industrial authorities in any area the power to make repre- 
sentations to the local authority for the opening of theatres and music- 
halls on Sundays. The debate on this issue was a farrago of incon- 
sistent and puerile arguments. Thus while one member pleaded that 
nothing should be done to destroy the soul of England and allow 
Sunday to become a Continental Sunday, another member in his 
support declared that people preferred the dusk and sentiment of the 
cinemas where they could hold each other’s hands. The same member 
who insisted that Sunday should be kept in accordance with our 
great national traditions held that it would be far better to supply 
an existing demand for more outdoor games than to create a demand for 
more indoor shows. The member who denounced the proposal as an 
open defiance of God and a direct challenge to the Churches went into 
the same voting lobby as the member who thought people ought to be 
satisfied with the pubs and the B.B.C. variety programmes. The 
fantastic union of members who conceived of the whole problem in 
terms of undesirable leg-shows and those who apparently thought that 
attendance at a performance of Hamlet represented a species of 
“ gadding about” likely to lead to an increase in mental troubles 
was sufficient to kill the proposal by 8 votes. We are a “ sweet, 
reasonable, clean and Christian nation” in the proportion of 144 to 
136. 


Economic Notes (by an Industrial Correspondent) 


The Prime Minister’s remarks on Trade Unions at last week’s 
luncheon to Mr. Winant must have been read by a good many people 
with mixed feelings. When Mr. Churchill said that “ the employers 
of the country are deeply thankful that there is in existence a strong 
organised trade union movement with which they can deal, and which 
keeps its bargains, and which moves along a strongly controlled and 
suitable path of policy,” he was perhaps addressing himself in part 
to those American employers who are endangering the output of war 
material by refusing to recognise the rights of collective bargaining ; 
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but he was also stressing certain features of trade union development 
in Great Britain with which by no means all Trade Unionists are in 
sympathy. He was, in effect, patting the trade union leaders on the 
back for their good behaviour, not merely under war conditions, but 
also in time of peace. He even went on to hammer in the point by 
asserting that Trade Unionists are “ practical men,” and associating 
them with his “war aim” of building “a society in which there 
shall be wealth and culture, but where wealth shall not prey on 
commonwealth nor culture degenerate into class and pride.” In 
effect, the Prime Minister was enunciating to a mixed audience of 
employers and trade union leaders (the lunch to Mr. Winant was 
given jointly by the Trades Union Congress and the Employers’ 
Federation) a doctrine of class-reconciliation in the best Tory- 
Democratic manner. He was assuming—and was he much wrong ?— 
that the Trade Union leaders whom he was addressing had no par- 
ticular fancy for Socialism and were quite prepared to accept a “ war 
aim” which implied the survival of the capitalist system after the 
war. In fact, he was celebrating, in his capacity as Conservative 
leader, the incorporation of Trade Unionism into the structure of 
British Society, without any fundamental change in the nature of 


British institutions. 
* a * 

On the same day, the Prime Minister spoke to his own party about 
the need for national unity, not only during the war, but also in 
handling the problems of reconstruction after it. There, of course, 
he was making the same assumption—that we are going back after 
the war to a society in which the claims of property will be recognised 
much as before, and the old class divisions will persist. I doubt 
whether many of the leading Trade Unionists who listened to him 
at the Winant lunch were conscious of any incongruity in applauding 
his remarks. Mr. Churchill is popular with the Trade Unionists, 
as he is with the rest of the public, as a war leader ; but there is more 
to it than that. It is a curious fact that, while the logic of events is 
pressing this country rapidly towards an economic structure compatible 
with either Fascism or Socialism, but hardly with anything between, 
the Trad: Unions are becoming less Socialist, and more inclined to 
limit their objects to the defence of their members’ short-run interests 
under capitalism. No one in his senses wants the Trade Unions to 
turn militant just now, in any form in which militancy would impede 
the war effort. But it makes an old Trade Unionist like myself 
uncomfortable to feel that Trade Unionism is becoming more and 
more incorporated into the present economic order, and therewith 
less and less capable of taking the lead in a movement for thorough 
social reconstruction on a new economic basis. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, in the United States, certain strikes called by the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations are holding up important war 
work. The force behind these strikes is the desire to use the present 
opportunity for compelling employers who have hitherto refused to 
have any dealings with Trade Unions to accept the right of collective 
bargaining. This many big American firms are still most unwilling 
todo. They prefer their “ company unions,” which can be used on 
occasion as strike-breaking agencies ; and in some cases they even 
refuse to accept the simulacrum of collective negotiation. Unions 
thus denied all rights of existence can hardly be blamed for seizing 
their chance, now that it has come. How far the President’s new 
Mediation Board will succeed in forcing the hands of recalcitrant 
employers has still to be seen. The situation is complicated by the 
natural readiness of Nazi agents and anti-war Communists to seize 
on any opportunity that offers itself for stirring up trouble. But the 
basic factor is that American big business is still nearly as unwilling 
as ever to accept collective bargaining, and quite as ready to denounce 
as a Communist agitator anyone who attempts to organise the 
unorganised or to assert any kind of working-class claim. The 
position would be much easier if only the A.F. of L. and the C.I.C. 
could forget.their quarrels ; but the dispute between craft unionists 
and industrial unionists remains as bitter as ever, and stands, even 
more than personalities, in the way of an agreement. 

*x * * 


The spread of compulsion to civil defence services was bound to 
come, unless the authorities were prepared to make the voluntary 
system work by a big improvement in the conditions of service. 
Three pounds ten shillings is not, in these days, at all an attractive 
wage for hard and exacting labour, even when allowances are thrown 
in for men wh» have to work away from home. Compulsory service 
is not to mean military discipline, any more than it does for men 
whom the Minister of Labour orders to go and work in a particular 
factory. The actual employer will continue in most cases to be the 
local authority ; and the “ conscripts” will work under the same 
conditions as the volunteers. But clearly this spread of compulsion 
in civil employment must mean a big change in the conditions of 
discipline—and a dangerous change, unless steps are taken along with 





it to democratise working life. I suppose the main reason why there 
is no shop stewards’ movement developing in this war at all com- 
parable with that which grew up between 1914 and 1918 is that, 
nowadays, the men are much more tired, live farther from work, and 
find much greater difficulty in meeting. The absence of rank and 
file movements is, I think, to be regretted ; for, despite their incon- 
venience at times to harassed managements, they are a valuable 
safety-valve for democracy. 


Concentration Bill (from Our Parliamentary Correspondent) 


In the debate on concentration of industry, the President of the 
Board of Trade did much better than was generally expected. 
Although he was obviously nervous he did not follow the unsatis- 
factory habit of some of the more seasoned Ministers by sticking 
religiously to the text provided by his permanent officials. He spoke 
with commendable freedom and with obvious detailed knowledge of 
the subject he was expounding. Nevertheless, the case he put before 
the House was unsatisfactory. 

Hammersley, Conservative Member for Willesden, put his finger 
on the weakest spots in an able speech made towards the end 
of the debate. Hammersley, who has interests in the cotton and 
rayon industries, should go far in politics because of his advanced 
independent thought on industrial matters. “I should like,” he 
said, “to have it made clear by the Government that a monopoly 
capitalism will not be established, whatever happens, and that we are 
not to go back to /atsser-faire. I do not know whether this Govern- 
ment would go so far as to say that the welfare of the major industries 
will be made a national responsibility. Such units as are thought 
desirable should be reopened in such places as are desirable, and 
prices of goods should be under some form of national control. 
I hope it will be made clear by the Government that those things will 
be done, and that every man in industry worth his salt, whether 
workman, manager, administrator or engineer, who can contribute 
usefully to that industry, will either be employed or fully com- 
pensated. ... The people of this country would know that all the 
talk they hear, and the perorations on Sunday evening on the wireless, 
about the building up of a new order after the war was not just talk 
or dreams, but that all these schemes, together with the announcement 
by the Government of the development which was to take place after 
the war, would lay well and truly the foundations of such a new 
social order.” 

The real moral of the concentration of industry debate lies else- 
where. These proposals which, despite denials by the Presidert of 
the Board of Trade, will bring about profo.nd changes in the industrial 
and social structure, were not adequately debated by the House. 
They were, of course, fully discussed from the point of view of 
individual industries. While several back-benchers, like Hammzrsley, 
dealt with underlying principles by no means ineffectively, the broad 
general principles involved did not receive the consideration they 
merited. For this the ex-Ministers in the House are largely respon- 
sible. Back-benchers, however able, have neither the prestige nor the 
Parliamentary experience to drive home their views with full effect. 
Ex-Ministers have the experience for such purposes derived from 
tenure of their high offices, but they are no®carrying out the traditional 
job of ex-Ministers in criticising Government policies and measures 
on the floor of the House. 

This stricture applies neither to Shinwell nor Winterton. The 
former is obviously tired after his efforts over the last six months 
to keep healthy opposition going in the House. Experienced back- 
benchers like Aneurin Bevan also play a weighty part. Surely Burgin, 
with his experience at the Board of Trade and Ministry of Supply, 
should have done more than merely skim over the surface in this 
debate ? Since he left office, Oliver Stanley never appears in the 
House. Walter Elliot is seldom seen and never intervenes in debate. 
Burgin appears more frequently but rarely takes part in discussion. 
It may be that the political reputations of some of these men were 
tarnished in office, but they have now an opportunity of building 
reputations anew by doing their duty on the floor of the House in 
the most critical days in the whole history of this country. It is 
difficult to believe that any war work they may be doing in Whitehall 
or elsewhere can equal the contribution they could make on the floor 
of the House at this juncture. Hore-Belisha has not appeared in the 
House since the Christmas recess. Indisposition accounted, at any 
rate, for the earlier.weeks of his absence. The contributions he made 
to debates last autumn would be even more valuable now. 

Regular attendance cannot be expected from Mr. Lloyd George. 
That he is to speak in the food production debate for which he asked 
with Winterton is welcome news. Does it presage his more active 
participation in debates on the major issues now impending ? 
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THE BRITISH TRADITION 


Ow March 27th Mr. Churchill made two speeches. Addressing a lunch 
given to the new American Ambassador, by the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the T.U.C., the Prime Minister made a pledge 
that Trade Union “ privileges shall be restored and resumed when 
this crisis has passed away, unless some other better arrangement can 
be made.” In making this promise the Prime Minister was 
acknowledging that full Trade Union co-operation is indispensable 
during the war, and recognising the political influence that the Trade 


Union movement would exercise after it. He said that if the . 


democracies emerged victorious from the war 


there will be an electric atmosphere in the world which may rendet possible 
an advance towards a greater and broader social unity and justice than 
could otherwise have been achieved in peace-time in a score of years. We 
are not theorists or doctrinaires ; Trade Unionists are practical men aiming 
at practical results. I might say that our aim will be to build a society where 
there will be wealth and culture, but where wealth shall not prey on com- 
monwealth nor culture degenerate into class and pride. 


He put the matter rather differently when talking to the Con- 
servative Association. Speaking, both as leader of the Conservative 
Party and as Prime Minister of the National Government, he stressed 
the crucial importance of national unity in the war, and said, oddly enough, 
that “ no Party has sacrificed more than the Conservative Party with 
its large parliamentary majority.” He hoped that national unity 
could be maintained in a period of reconstruction after the war, and 
was encouraged to this hope by the comradeship that had grown up 
during the crisis between Labour, Liberal and Conservative members 
of the National Government. He told the Conservatives that anyone 
who falls below the level of this high spirit of national unity, which 
alone can give national salvation, is blameworthy : 

I know it is provoking when speeches are made which seem to suggest that 
the whole structure of our decent British life and society, which we have 
built up so slowly and patiently across the centuries, will be swept away for 
some new order or other, the details of which are largely unannounced. 

Mr. Churchill’s proposal that national unity should be maintained 
after the war has been anticipated by other Ministers, including 
Sir Archibald’ Sinclair, the Leader of the Liberal Party. Since 
memories of the Khaki Election of 1918 are still very much alive, this 
appeal carries weight with a large number of people of all Parties. 
And when Mr. Churchill speaks of the “structure of our decent 
British life and society,” he also touches a chord that is more 
responsive than it would have been a few months ago. In this war 
England has become far more conscious of its national tradition ; 
about some of it we may feel proud ; about other aspects our 
increased consciousness means an heightened sense of shame. 
The Prime Minister himself is pre-eminently representative of an 
important part of the British tradition. He has in a high degree 
those qualities of courage 4nd humour which we like to regard as 
among our national characteristics. His unique capacity for leadership 
in the present situation is far more the product of his bulldog qualities 
than of his military knowledge or parliamentary gifts. But he also 
represents the traditional structure of Britain in another sense. He 
belongs to the England of great families and great estates ; he revels 
in the story of British military prowess; he is the descendant and 
historian of the great Duke of Marlborough; he has been brought 
up as a beneficiary of that structure of wealth and privilege which, in 
spite of its better aspects, seems to many to-day by no means decent. 
England to him is still a gem set in a silver sea with its communications 
secured by its navy and its wealth and comfort based upon con- 
quests and investments which make the coloured peoples our hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. At home, this decent structure of 
English society has meant much that is kind and pleasant. It is 


indeed decent in comparison with the slavery of Nazidom. It has * 


maintained, to an almost unequalled degree, a lovely countryside 
where agricultural labourers, the descendants of a free peasantry, 
work on the enclosed estates of English gentlemen. This decent 
structure embodies what has been correctly called the English religion 
of inequality. Class distinctions are still the basis of English life ; 
the structure of England is founded on a dual system of education 
even more than on the basic division between rich and poor. Does 
the decent British life and society of which Mr. Churchill speaks 
include the slums of Glasgow and Liverpool, the poverty stricken 
chaos of the East End, the existence of a vast army of unemployed, 
the maintenance of a system in which a large part of the population 
lives on a bare subsistence level, while a considerable number is 
definitely below it? Does the structure of our decent British life, 


which Mr. Churchill loves, involve the retention of a propertied 
system which makes so many of us uncomfortable in our minds 
even while it keeps our bodies in comfort ? 

The Conservative audience which listened to Mr. Churchill will 
have been reassured by his speech, only if, as we suspect, they are 
for the mest part completely out of touch with the questioning public 
which has been shaken out of its complacency by the war. Mr. Attlee 
showed that he was aware of this public when he said in his speech 
last Sunday that national unity for the purposes of fighting the war 
did not mean that we should put our thinking or our determination 
for social change into cold storage for the duration. No one will 
suspect the Times of desiring to disrupt the tradition of England, but 
even the Times has published in pamphlet form a series of articles 
making proposals about such matters as the abolition of unemployment 
and the enforcement of a basic standard of nutrition, which, if carried 
into effect, would be not far short of a social revolution. Is not 
Mr. Churchill deceived if he really imagines that the whole 
traditional structure of England can be maintained ? From 
the Conservative point of view the political situation looks 
rosy enough. They dominate a House of Commons, elected 
in 1935, marvellous to recall, on a cry of “ collective security.” The 
balance of this House has been but little modified by by-elections 
and it is now utterly unrepresentative. . 

_Mr. Churchill spoke of the “great sacrifices” made by the 
Conservative Party with its majority in the House. What are these 
sacrifices ? If there had beer an election last May, when the Labour 
Members joined Mr. Churchill in forming a Government, we venture 
to assert that the Conservative Party would have been represented 
by a minority in the House of Commons. The sacrifices of the 
political truce have been on the other side. The great employers 
have indeed every reason for gratification with the way events have 
developed. Last May Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee foreshadowed 
great changes in the structure of decent British life ; Labour Members 
could in that period have inaugurated sweeping reforms. The 
Conservative Party could have refused them no measure of social 
reconstruction for which they cared to ask. But they did not ask: 
it was they—and the rank and file of working people—who made 
sacrifices for the sake of national unity. 

Has the structure of British life not changed because Labour did 
not insist on changing it in their direction? The smaller employer is 
now rapidly disappearing, but the big capitalist is vastly strengthening 
his power and increasing his resources for the future. When a great 
captain of industry is taken from his private firm to work in Whitehall, 
he is not sacrificing anything. The whole tendency towards monopoly 
control which had been proceeding for a generation before the war is 
immensely accelerated. A Conservative employer listening to Mr. 
Churchill may well have smiled to himself as he considered the 
incidence of sacrifice. He is to be patient during the war, to keep on 
good terms with Trade Unionists and accept the co-operation of 
Labour leaders in the assurance that, at the end of the war, he will 
find himself and his friends impregnably fortified in supreme control, 
while Labour leaders, who have developed such close ties of friendship 
with their Tory colleagues, are asked to see to it that unity is preserved 
during a peri. d of reconstruction which will consolidate the new 
monopolistic structure for the future. 

Those who expose this present development and point to the 
dangers of political quiescence during the war are not to be silenced 
by being told that they are endangering national unity. The position 
does not remain stationary during the war; on the contrary, as we 
have suggested, a vast transformation of society is taking place in 
which the power is increasingly falling into the hands of a very few 
individuals. That real- danger to national unity lies in this 
process should be obvious enough. The political truce serves to 
hide from the House of Commons much that is occurring in the 
country. Those who continue to speak in the provinces and who 
take the trouble to dig beneath the surface unity (which depends on 
nothing except a determination not to yield to Hitler) report that 
acceptance of the structure of Mr. Churchill’s England is becoming 
a rare state of mind. It is rare in the Services, rare in the work- 
shops, rare in the blitzed towns. Never in history has the House of 
Commons—or for that matter the press—been so out of touch with 
the common people. Labour leaders, who will meet some of the 
rank and file at their Whitsuntide Conference, will discover, we 
believe, an uneasiness based on a fairly shrewd appraisal of the 
situation, and they will have to listen to expressions of this uneasiness 
in spite of the ban on all but the official resolutions. Valuing their 
position as leaders, the Labour members of this Government are 
likely in the coming year to find themselves increasingly compelled 
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to make demands which the Conservative Association will call a 
menace to national unity. At the end of the war, unless there has been 
real progress towards equality, they will find that the Labour 
Party has ceased to appeal to millions who hoped that it was the 
organ of social change. They need never experience that bitterness, 
if they have courage now. Mr. Bevin has already shown on a number 
of issues that when Labour leaders are. not frightened by their Tory 
colleagues, they can, in fact, make gains for the workers during the 
war which may in some degree offset the increase of the employers’ 
power. If Mr. Churchill remembers that to millions of Englishmen 
the “ British tradition ” is as truly or more truly embodied in the cry 
“ Wilkes and liberty,” in the Tolpuddle Martyrs and the Chartist 
Movement as it is in the victories of Marlborough and Nelson, his 
hope of maintaining national unity after the war may be based on 
more secure foundations than we now believe it to be. 

We do not for ourselves expect the results of any great war to be 
pleasant ; we expect, after the war, not a Utopia but a bitter struggle 
with the same. vested interests which mocked the sacrifices of the 
last war when it canie to making the peace ; which threw overboard 
the fine hopes of reconstruction which were planned in such detail 
in 1919 ; which, through their selfish and shortsighted policies during 
the twenty years’ armistice, wrecked the hopes of world peace, rearmed 
Hitler, tried to get into partnership with the Nazis and now expect 
us in the name of national unity to repeat this agreeable chapter of 
history. at the end of this war. The arguments against a Khaki 
election are easy to follow; obviously there are advantages in a 
party truce during the period of peace-making and reconstruction. 
Whether such a prolonged period of truce is possible obviously 
depends on the changes that have occurred during the war and the 
balance -of social forces in the country. We,can scarcely imagine 
for instance, that millions of men in uniform, waiting to be demo- 
bilised, will look with confidence to this antique and unrepresenta- 
tive House of Commens. That it should continue for as long as 
three years after the war will seem preposterous. The only terms 
on which any period of continued truce is conceivable are terms 
which include the utilisation of the war period to build up a more 
egalitarian and not a more monopolistic and privileged society, and 
the recognition that at the end of the war, reconstruction will 
involve many social changes which are not in the Tory conception 
of the decent structure of British life and society. 


THE COST OF LIVING 
AND DYING 


For over thirty years we have relied on a Cost of Living Index 
based on family budgets collected soon after the Boer War. We may 
be forgiven for not revising the Index before 1914, more particularly 
as the science of nutrition was then unknown except to a few visionaries. 
Lamentable inaction during the twenty uneasy years following the 
Armistice is, however, an accurate reflection of our failure to under- 
stand that, “ How the people of England live is one of the most 
important questions that can be considered ; for it is the complement 
of the primary question teaching men how to live a longer, healthier, 
and happier life. Armed with this golden bough, we may enter the 
gloomy kingdom of the dead, whither have gone in twenty years 
nine thousand thousand English children, fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, daughters, sons ...” Written by that great humanist, 
Dr. William Farr, from the General Register Office on February 5th, 
1875, these words are no less true on February sth, 1941. 

The condition of the people must always be at the root of all 
political doctrine in a democratic system. In such a system con- 
troversy should “centre round their welfare. But in debating, in 
legislating, in organising, and in comparing the work of one Parliament 
with another, what objective measurements are used to find whether 
life is better or worse and to what extent the health and happiness of 
the many fall below the standard achieved by the few? The answer 
is none, for such attempts at comparison as are made are usually 
subjective. Now, with the publication of the results of the Ministry 
of Labour’s inquiry into working-class budgets, the question that is 
being asked is what has happened to the standard of life of the English 
people since the first Cost of Living Index was computed. And this, 
according to Farr, should lead us to inquire what lessons we can 
learn from the deaths of sixteen million men, women and children 
that occurred during the interval between the first inquiry and the 
second. 

The answer given by most intelligent people would be that, first, 
the rate of dying has been greatly reduced, and second, the standard 
of life of the average working-class household has risen. Broadly 


speaking, they would be right, the second factor having determined 
the first. Indeed, it would have been incredible had there been no 
improvement, for in that case we should have stood alone in the world. 
Very few would argue that the lives of the workers and of the sub- 
merged tenth are not better to-day than they were over thirty years 
ago, but those who have fought the battle of the many, year in and 
year out, gaining a little here, a concession there, are not content. 
They see that the chasm separating what is and what—plus science— 
might be is immeasurably wider to-day. Poverty we have always 
had, but not until this dark hour of a gifted age have we had the 
means of radiating plenty. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, the supreme question stirring in man’s 
mind- in the midst of war is that of inequality: the paradox of 
merriment and.misery, wealth and poverty. We have raised the 
standard of living of the worker and we have gained for him a few 
more years of life, but have we, in so doing, achieved any reduction 
in the differentials of life and death as between the rich and the poor ? 
This, and this alone, is the vital issue. 

The Times in a widely discussed and remarkable leading article, 
“‘ Foundations,” states that: “ In the last quarter of a century taxation 
has done much in this country to mitigate the most glaring inequalities 
in wealth and possessions.” Owing to the paucity of statistical data 
on the trend in class incomes and the ownership of wealth (apart from 
the known increase in the numbcr of millionaires) there is little 
objective information to confirm this view. If the curve in working- 
class real incomes (allowing for unemployment) is examined, we can 
conclude that, although “ it is doubtful if on the average real wages 
at the end of 1924 were higher or lower than in 1913 ”’ (Bowley, 1926), 
the period since 1924 has probably resulted in an improvement of the 
average standard of living. Yet, taken as a whole, the record of the 
forty years of the present century has been distinctly inferior, when 
judged by the percentage rate of change, to that of the last forty years 
of the nineteenth century. But this and other measurements in 
terms of money incom?s do not help us to decide whether inequality 
has grown or lessened. What other indices have we? We cannot, 
as yet, measure vitality and good health; records of malnutrition 
and morbidity are of a far too subjective character, and unfortunately 
we have no comparable surveys for pre-1914 to measure against the 
findings of Sir John Orr and his fellow workers in the 1930’s. We 
must, therefore, turn back to the advice of Dr. William Farr and 
learn what we can from “ the gloomy kingdom of the dead.” There 
is, after all, much sense in this. The standard of life largely determines 
the date of death. Many diseases are rooted in poverty and tuber- 
culosis is the most sensitive of them all. 

The Registrar-General divides the population into five great 
social classes, at one end is Class I reptesenting the most-favoured 
section and at the other, Class V (the unskilled). The latest material 
we have on social class mortality was published in 1938 and is based 
on the years 1930-2. We may first examine one of the most delicate 
indices, namely, infant mortality by social class of father and compare 
the experience of 1930-2 with 1910-2, the latter being the earliest 
period for which an analysis can be made. The greatest reduction 
in infant mortality has taken place for the ages 6-12 months. This 
is the period during which environmental influences are at their 
peak so far as the first year of life is involved. But we are not con- 
cerned here with the actual details of the rates for the twe periods ; 
we are interested in inequalities. For deaths during the first month 
Class V mortality exceeded Class I by 106 per cent. in 1910-2. By 
1930-2 this excess had fallen to 66 per cent. If hereditary influences 
and physical selection can be held accountable for excess mortality, 
it is during the first month of life that such factors exert their greatest 
influence. At the ages 1-3 months the respective excesses for the 
two periods are 180 and 239 per cent.—a significant upward trend. 
At 3-6 months the excess and the increase grow, the figures being 
253 and 330 per cent. But at 6-12 months the cumulative pressure 
of social circumstances raised the gap between the infanis of the rich 
and of the poor to 299 per cent. in 1910-2 and 498 per cent. in 1930-2. 
This means, in other words, that for every two infants of the rich 
dying between their sixth and twelfth month the poor lost ten babies. 
“It is incredible,” writes the Registrar-General in another context, 
“that hereditary selection or differing standards of the mother’s 
health, which have been shown to be highly correlated with infant 
mortality as a whole, should be more operative in later than in earlier 
infancy and. it must be concluded, therefore, that the great bulk of 
the excess of urban over rural mortality is directly due to environmental 
and economic influences.” Similarly, the growth since 1910-2 of 
mortality excess in Class V during 11 out of the first 12 months of 
life cannot be attributed to other than greater differences in environ- 
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mental and economic influences. For cause of death no comparison 
can be made with 1910-2, but we can state that for a group -of 
preventible diseases (tuberculous diseases, bronchitis and pneumonia, 
diarrhea and enteritis) Class V ex mortality during the first 
year of life has risen from 383 per cent. in 1921-3 to 449 per cent. 
If, for 1930-2 alone, we take a large depressed area of the country and 
examine differences in social class mortality within that area we find 
that for preventible diseases under the age of one Class V returns an 
excess of 779 per cent. Whilst the rich lose two children the poor 
bury sixteen. 

At the ages 1-2 years the story is the same—a Class V excess in 
1930-2 of 406 per cent. No comparable figures are available | for an 
earlier period, neither have we any data for any year to cover the 
ages 2-16. 

The bulk of the material on social class mortality relates to males 
only for the ages 20-65. Comparisons are possible with 1910-2 
and with 1921-3, but for a number of reasons it is wise to restrict 
an analysis to ages 20-45. It is during these years that the unceasing 
struggle for existence, the fear of unemployment and the burden 6f 
children weaken health and vitality and open the way for the onset 
of environmental disease. Here again we are not concerned with 
the absolute rates, although some show little or no reduction. We 
are concerned with inequality and its trend. For the purposes of 
this analysis it was essential to group Classes I and II (the rich, 
professional and comfortable middle classes) and Classes IV and V 
(semi-skilled and unskilled). Class III represents the skilled workers. 
It is also necessary to use a second set of figures which exclude deaths 
by violence, as road accidents, industrial fatalities, etc., bear little 
or no relationship to the health of the victim. 


INDEX OF Excess or Dericrency oF CLasses III AND IV-V OVER 
Crasses I-II at Eacu Periop (Crassgs I-II = 100) 
England and Wales. Males aged 20-45. Based on standardised rates. 


1910-2 1921-3 1930-2 
Classes I-II_ .. ee 100-100 100-100 100-100 
oo 7 oe ie 99-96 105-104 114-118 
» iv-V ... ee 122-120 127-126 130-138 
(The first columns represent deaths from all causes, the second 
excludes deaths by violence.) 


From these few figures it is perfectly clear that, in terms of health, 
inequality has greatly increased since 1910-2 for men aged from 
20-45. As for married women of the same ages, although we can 
make no comparison with earlier years, their range of inequality was 
greater than that for men in 1930-2. 

Dr. Farr was right. Those who have died may teach those who 
remain how to live. They will not have died in vain if those who 
are to be the architects of the new order learn well. 

RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


WAR-AIMS FOR PILGRIMS 


Own Thursday of last week Mr. Churchill made his plea for silence 
over war-aims. On Tuesday, Lord Halifax gave to the world the 
first dim outline of the Government’s plans. His speech to the 
Pilgrims was mainly an essay on morals, but there were in it clear 
hints on ‘some more mundane matters. Where he lapsed into a 
definite detail, he was evidently making a calculated disclosure of 
decisions reached by the War Cabinet. The main tendency of his 
speech, emphasised in a talk with journalists next day, was to suggest 
that the future International Community, formed under Anglo- 
American leadership, will resemble rather the British Commonwealth 
of Nations than the League of Nations. It is to be world-wide in its 
scope ; that is to say it will not be the European Federation of which 
some of us have dreamed. Its membership will be restricted to States 
which “ ensure individual liberty within their borders.” Its purpose 
will be to further “‘ economic welfare ” as well as “ mutual defence,” 
with the stress rather on the former objective. Lord Halifax was 
silent as to economic planning and seemed to rely rather on an approach 
to free trade—“‘the greatest possible interchange of goods and 
services.” Finally, he prepared us for the unilateral disarmament of 
Germany, for the victors are “ to retain sufficient armed strength to 
make their will effective.” He implied, though he did not say it 
explicitly, that she will be excluded from the new Community for a 
considerable time. 

The main difficulty in inserpecting this speech is to decide how 
much or how little is meant by the rejection of the League and the 
adoption of the British Commonwealth as a model. It would be 
foolish to build too much on this hint ; it occurred, however, in very 
plain language in speeches by Conservative ministers, when they 
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The League was based on a tightly drawn Covenant and did its 
yon ne or by nama gs —engmlincaeance goed 
delegates and a standing Secretariat. The Commonwealth lacks all 
of these. Apart from’ infrequent conferences, it functions through 
informal. consultations Uetween Downing Street andthe individual 
: it does not deliberate as a unit. This plan implies that 
leadership and initiative rest with the Mother-Country. It works 
happily where there is community of race, tradition and language, 
but much less happily in the cases of South Africa and Eire. 

No one doubts that our country and the United States must take 


it 


predominance by copying this Commonwealth model would be to 
wreck the whole venture at the start. It will be easy to attract a 
modest but highly civilised little State like Norway. The difficulty 
will be to bring in a once proud Power like France. The more we 
underline Anglo-American leadership, as the Times has done, the 
more stubbornly will she stay outside. We should then risk the 
formation, sooner or later, of a rival League in Europe. The South 
American States, which were at home in the League, will not take 
kindly to this new idea. No one would propose to copy the Common- 
wealth model literally ; evidently a Charter of Rights is contemplated. 
Then is anything gained by using a phrase which hostile critics will 
at once interpret as a half-conscious avowal of imperialist ambitions ? 
The new Community cannot dispense with some central representative 
organ which deliberates and decides. 

The intention seems to be, though Lord Halifax did not mention 
it, to further, the formation in Europe of several federal units. The 
Czechs and Poles may form one, the Balkan States another. A Latin- 
Catholic bloc of France, Italy, and Spain may also come into being. 
The effect would be to encircle and neutralise Germany. This looks 
like a modification of the old technique of the Balance of Power, and 
an attempt to base peace on the discredited pattern of military 
alliances. It would be fatal to any sound economic planning. The 
Balkan States can do little trade with one another. Their chief 
customer is inevitably Germany. Why then erect a barrier of bayonets 
between the farmer and his market? These schemes defy economics 
much as the Versailles settlement did. The better plan would be to 
create, within the bigger world-wide organisation, a European 
Federation. 

How much is intended by the proposal to exclude States which fail 
to ensure “ individual liberty”? This formula shuts out Russia. 
But has Lord Halifax reflected that it also excludes States like Spain 
which have enjoyed his favours, our ancient ally Portugal, our gallant 
ally Greece and several Latin-American Republics? The principle 
of exclusion can be justified only if it is honestly applied, against the 
Right as well as the Left. My own suggestion would be to confine 
it to the political councils of the Community. It would shatter any 
economic organisation. Raw materials could never be controlled, if 
we excluded Communist Russia and Fascist Brazil. Nor could the 
transport system of Europe be co-ordinated, if a vacuum yawned 
in German territory. Again, in the matter of mutual defence, if one 
leaves unprotected an illiberal State of the second or third rank which 
occupies a strategic position, will it not seek another protector? It 
would be fatally easy to evade these difficulties by turning 2 blind eye 
to the shortcomings of friendly Fascist Powers. In the practice of 
selective vision the Foreign Office has had a long and adequate 
training. 

In his brief but carefully worded passage about Germany, Lord 
Halifax was wholly negative, nor did he refer to other Powers which 
share her moral outlook and imitate her conduct. It is easy to imagine 
the unilateral disarmament of Germany, but the logic of this speech 
points also to the disarmament of Italy and Japan. The task con- 
fronting the Anglo-American policeman would call for a big stick 
and a long arm. This silence raises the question: who or what is 
our enemy? Is it Germany, our rival and competitor, or is it her 
philosophy of life ? That she shares not merely with Italy and Japan, 
but with Franco’s Spain and other dictatorial systems in the Balkans 
and Latin America. If we smile on these while we banish her, will 
she ever believe that she suffered for her sins under the sentence of 
even-handed justice? If we are to take on ourselves the functions 
of the Judge of all the Earth, it is arguable that we ought to lay the 
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lash on our own backs also. Through twenty years had we no share 
by omission or commission in the causation of this disaster? But 
I will not attempt to follow Lord Halifax further in his reflections on 
** justice and power.” 

The negative character of this sketch is an even graver matter. 
Lord Halifax was talking to the Pilgrims, but many Germans also 
were listening. The average German may have fought at first for 
domination: before the end he will have to fight for survival and a 
tolerable future. Every day and in every speech and broadcast, it 
should be our first concern to assure him that life, if he capitulates 
and throws over his Nazi masters, will still be worth living. Lord 
Halifax gave him no such assurance. He failed even to say that 
within our economic system we will make it easy for him to earn his 
bread. The only prospect held out to him was one of political 
impotence and submission, while we retain with military supremacy 
the ability to dictate. If that is all we have to say, we might as well 
close down our entire organisation for propaganda to the enemy. On 
this basis even the more radical of the German workers will reject 
every invitation to revolt. 

Some harsh things have to be said. We cannot forget that Hitler 
has poisoned the mind of his nation. Assuredly at the armistice the 
enemy must be disarmed. But when peace -is finally concluded, are 
we really resolved to retain in our own Anglo-American hands the 
gigantic military machine created during this war? So long as 
armaments remain the possession of the empires, they will be used 
to back imperial interests. There is no escape from the use of arms 
for self-regarding ends, until we make military power a monopoly 
of the international Community. Not till we adopt that policy shall 
we solve the riddle of Germany. It is one thing to require her to 
obey an armed enemy and quite another to exact loyalty to an inter- 
national force, which will also protect her. To such a force, when by 
respect for “ individual liberty” she had qualified for membership 
of the Community, she would of course send her contingent. Unilateral 
disarmament is a mistaken policy, not merely because it rejects the 
only sound principle of any international community—equality, of 
rights. It is to be deplored because it would compel us and our 
children to mount guard for ever over a numerous and formidable 
people, Nor could we disarm Germany effectively, unless we broke 
her industrial power. That, in a reformed Germany, would be treason 
to civilisation. If we are to aim at “ wealth and culture” for man- 
kind, our purpose should be to enlist the co-operation of this great 
and talented nation. H. N. BRarLsrorD 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue British press and wireless have now for the first time splashed 
estimates of the numbers of civilians killed by British bombers in 
Germany. What is the reason for this complete change of policy ? 
Is it the result of a cool calculation of the military advantages of 
bombing civilians, or is it a concession to an ill-informed public 
clamour ? The arguments against civilian bombing should be familiar. 
Since last September the Germans have spent millions of tons of 
bombs and wasted the lives of large numbers of trained pilots in 
indiscriminate bombing. The effects have unquestionably been to 
unite the British people in a far tougher determination to resist. 
The latest example comes from the Glasgow area, where the public 
is only now learning that the loss of life and destruction to working- 
class homes was as bad as it has been anywhere in Britain. All reports 
agree that the psychological results have been to bring Glasgow into 
the war in a far more real sense than before—and the “ Red Clyde” 
was in this respect the least certain area in the British Isles. A 
German pilot, giving a German propaganda talk on the wireless the 
other day, described himself over the Clyde looking down into the 
moonlit water and seeing the ships and dockyards which presented, 
he remarked, a most tempting target. “‘ But,” he added, “I had 
other orders.” What the other orders were we can guess from the 
death roll. British policy until now has been to bomb the ships and 
docks, and to keep as far as possible to military objectives. The 
evidence suggests that the results upon German production have been 
highly satisfactory. I have said nothing so far about the moral and 
propagandist questions involved. Are we not losing an important 
asset if we tell the world that when we are strong enough we are as 
willing as the Germans to kill civilians, and is there any reason to 
believe that civilian bombing, which toughens British morale, will 
break the German spirit ? I know there are people who believe there 
is something so essentially different in the British and German 
mentality, that whereas danger makes us brave it will induce the 
German people to sit down and howl. I do not think the experience 





of the last war confirms this. The only argument I can see 
in favour of civilian bombing in Germany is that, whereas British 
people were expecting bombing to be far worse than it has been, the 
Germans were promised by Géring complete protection in the air. 
I agree there is propagandist value in disabusing them of this illusion ; 
but that I should say can be done effectively by cutting off rail com- 
munications, burning oil, destroying power houses, bridges and 
harbours. However, the point of my inquiry is whether there has 
really been a change in bombing policy based on any calculation of 
military advantage, or whether the new policy is an endeavour to 
satisfy an ignorant popular outcry. If it is the latter, L suggest that 
the proper reply is carefully-to educate the public in the realities ; 
to explain the pros and cons of the matter, and to help people to keep 
their heads by explaining that civilian bombing is a waste of pilots, 
planes and bombs. 


* *x * 


Oddly enough, world events are not timed to suit the convenience 
_of weekly journals. Nothing, in our view, ought ever to happen on 
Thursdays. And last week several things happened on Thursday. 
The Jugoslavs made a coup d’état and Mr. Churchill made two different 
speeches. The Prime Minister’s great news about the revolt that got 
rid of the Jugoslav Quislings was actually given out while the Weeklies 
were going to press, and all of them, with the exception of this one, 
appeared on Friday morning with unrelieved pictures of the Jugoslavs’ 
surrender to Germany and discussions of the strategic consequences 
of German “ hospital trains” and the rest proceeding through the 
Vardar Pass into Greece. On this journal we did not hear in time to 
rewrite the whole story, but we were in time to recall the front page 
without losing the trains which distribute the paper in the country. 
I should explain for those who are not acquainted with the mechanics 
of printing that the plates are made in pairs, so that the front page 
goes with the back page and the second with the last but one. It 
seemed too wretched, when we had a really good piece of news, to 
appear with the “surrender of Belgrade” on the front page ; so we 
went to press with Thursday’s news on page 1 followed inconsequently 
on page 2 with Wednesday’s account of the capitulation. 


. o * 


The suddenness of this revolution seems to have caused confusion 
in some other quarters, for Mr. Churchill told his Conservative audience 
that Jugoslavia had found its soul and that “a revolution has taken 
place in Belgrade,” and also that he was sometimes tempted to utter a 
rejoinder to those—a small but assertive group—who talked lightly of 
some sort of revolution at the end of the war. A better illustration 
than Jugoslavia’s of the necessity for revolution in Europe as a means 
of winning the war one could scarcely hope to find. 


* *x 


What a game it is—squash any constructive suggestion as threaten- 
ing tp national unity and so preserve the world safe for Conservatism ! 
Those who expose inefficiency are dismissed as grumblers and dis- 
appointed office-holders, while those who are in a position to corro- 
borate their criticisms cannot do so because they are absorbed in 
Government posts. If you wish for the perfect example of criticism 
which cannot be taken for “ defeatism ” or grousing, read My Dear 
Churchill (Gollancz, 2s. 6d.). In these dozen letters “ Populus 
speaks with charm and authority; he gives excellent “ tutorials ” 
on war economics to our leaders, who, one suspects, will often not 
understand the elementary principles he lays down, even if they can 
be induced to read them. In time—nine months is the usual gestation 
period—they may listen. I have not seen any book which in so few 
words analyses the position so clearly and which imparts its lesson so 
incisively, yet with real understanding and knowledge of administration 
problems. 


” 


* * * 


A really useful conference was held last week-end when the Town 
and County Planners came together at Oxford to consider the realities 
of the blitz-destruction and the encouraging possibilities of imaginative 
reconstruction. It embraced many experts with divergent interests 
but, now converging views. About one thing there appeared to be 
no conflict—the need for Regional Authorities. Dr. Dudley Stamp 
has produced, through the Land Utilisation Survey, a new “‘ Domesday 
Book ” in terms of the soil, carefully mapped, and he showed how 
the anarchic development of the towns and conurbations was eating 
into the highest grade agricultural soil, of which there is only three 
per cent. in England. He wanted to oust Dr. Robson’s proposed 
New Towns from the arable lands. But surely as was agreed and 
discussed a proper nutrition economy will demand that the “ back- 
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yard products ”—milk, fruit, eggs and green vegetables which are 
our protective foods and the essential virtue of which is freshness— 
shall be at the backdoor of the towns, their Green Belts. Again, 
in discussing the wide principles of planning, the arguments between 
cottage-and-garden and flat development is a bit unnecessary since 
the choice will be conditioned by choice, needs and the nature of our 
planning. Two blitz-town planners, Mr. D. E. E. Gibson of Coventry 
and Mr. H. J. Manzoni of Birmingham, brought the conference to 
grips with the immediate realities, hingeing largely on ‘the ownership 
of the land and the need for a Master Pian for the whole country or 
a whole region or both. Sir Ernest Simon, after discussing pooling 
of private interest in sites and other devices, came down flatly for 
nationalisation as the only solution. 
* * * 


I am glad to see that Lady Violet Bonham-Carter and Mr. Mann 
of the Yorkshire Post, both of them determined and independent people, 
have been appointed to the Board of the B.B.C. Dr. Mallon and 
Sir Ian Fraser have been reappointed. The members responsible for 
the ban are still with us. As if to balance the good appointments, Mr. 
Lindsay Wellington is leaving his post as Director of the Broadcasting 
division in the Ministry of Information. Called there from the B.B.C. 
by Sir John Reith, he has been more successful, for he is a man of 
outstanding good sense, possessing the steeliest of fists in the most 
velvety of gloves. I hope that he will now be placed in a key position 
in the B.B.C. He certainly is needed there. The qualifications of 
Lord Davidson, who has been appointed Controller of Production in 
the Ministry of Information, are more mysterious. To have been 
Lord Baldwin’s mentor is not what a Registry office would call “a 
good reference.” But many changes at the Ministry of Information 
have been so frequent that a new batch of important appointments 
now pass with little remark. “Oh, that’s just Minnie swopping 
horses in shallow water as usual,” we say and pass on. 

* * * 


I have just seen a copy of The Freedom We Defend, a piece of 
propaganda issued by the Ministry of Information. It is a panegyric 
of British institutions, of excellent format with apt and telling illustra- 
tions bearing on freedom of speech, the written word, justice, govern- 
ment, worship, learning, occupation, association and leisure. It would 
perhaps have been better if the Ministry had confined itself to pictures 
since some of the text will not bear examination. Thus under Freedom 
of Occupation one reads “ Every citizen in the Commonwealth is now 
at liberty, so far as the State is concerned, to choose the nature and 
place of his work, and to forsake conditions, which are not congenial 
or advantageous, for others which offer him greater comfort, better 
wages or swifter advancement. The State no longer hinders but 
helps him in ‘this choice.” Now this is a blatant untruth as far as 


coloured people are concerned. I say nothing of the situation in _ 


South Africa, since the Home Government can plead that its jurisdic- 
tion does not run there. But the Director of Recruitment of the 
Civil Service is now inviting applications for appointments to the 
Colonial Administrative Service and it is stipulated that candidates 
must be of European descent. This means that a West Indian, even 
if he holds a first-class honours degree of an English university, is 
disqualified from becoming an official administrator in his own island. 
In the old Roman Empire an ex-slave could rise to the highest 
administrative office: in the present French Empire a coloured man 
can become a Governor. The Ministry of Information has distorted 
the truth on this point and opens us to the charge that an item on 
Freedom of Hypocrisy has unaccountably been. omitted from its 
panegyric. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to L. Read. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Men come to Cambridge to work. What spare time they have should be 
spent on the O.T.C. or on games, and not in frittering away their time playing 
at politics. 

britain is fighting a war. Any organisation such as yours cannot but pse- 
judice the interest shown by undergraduates by canalising their enthusiasm 
into other matters, e.g., the Sino-Japanese war, in which they have no concern. 
—Letter to Cambridge China Bulletin. 


~ 


The Protestant Church must view with intense relief the averting of the 
Italian menace to Egypt and Palestine, since it was increasingly clear that the 
Vatican had its own designs on Palestine, and that the prospect of Zion Hill 
passing under the papal sceptre was a prize for which the Roman See would 
stake much.—Monthly Record of the Free Church of Scotland. 


Golfers, already assisting the war effort, are to help still further by playing 
on courses that have been shortened by ploughing. —News Chronicle. 


But the author’s long tirade about the old school tie, quite apart from its 
being too long, is surely unnecessary? _-The social revolution is not only 
a certainty, but is already a thing of the past.—Book review in Observer. 


His Majesty’s Motor Torpedo Boats, fifty mile an hour speedboats, armed 
with eight Lewis guns and two torpedo tubes, are the Mosquitos of the Royal 
Navy. The first eighteen of one class of these deadly craft were numbered 
1 to 19. No Number Thirteen! It’s just a detail, but a certain pointer to 
the care for detail that gives the Royal Navy its supremacy on the seas.— 
Trade Advt. in Times. 


SAVED 


The Order in Council permitting the Sunday opening of theatres rejected 
by the House of Commons, April 1st. 


Farewet to Sunday mumming ! 
Good Christians now may say 
No pastimes unbecoming 
Profane the Sabbath -Day. 

This godless innovation 

Exposed in Parliament 

The watchdogs of the nation 
Most righteously prevent. 


The Bishops and the brewers 

Are fervently agreed 

That only evildoers 

Would prompt this impious deed ; 
While Sunday entertainers note 

With spiritual pain, 

That showmen would a vice promote 
From sordid greed of gain. 


Though Sunday stage-plays needs must be 
A soul-destroying snare, 

The same heard on the B.B.C. 

Provoke to heartfelt prayer, 

While Sabbath dramas on the screen 
Exude no moral blight 

In pious meditation seen 

By dim religious light: 


Before the Puritans, alas, 
Their love of Sunday plays 
Brought Britons¢o a dreadful pass 
In good Queen Bess’s days, 
Till saved by Barebones and his set, 
They prayed all Sunday through— 
And Barebones is not buried yet, 
So Sunday plays, adieu ! 
SAGITTARIUS 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE HIGHBROW 


Hicuerows are selfish, undisciplined and cowardly ; they produce 
literature, painting and music that are trivial and mystificatory ; 
consequently the public interest in poetry and painting has for the 
last twenty years been declining. This was the thesis of a leading article 
in the Times, entitled The Eclipse of the Highbrow—an article revealing 
the fervent Philistinism that has now for a century been an entemic 
disease in this country. There is a great deal of truth in these con- 
tentions. A number of Highbrows from Alcibiades to Rimbaud have, 
as Critic said last week, lacked the stoic virtues. Indeed, the epithets 
showered upon the Highbrow in the Times, “ impatient, intolerant, 
self-indulgent and touchy,” apply most exactly to Beethoven. It is 
true also that many contemporary writers and painters have produced 
works that were meaningless, and the mud thrown at Miss Stein is 
designed to spatter Mr. Eliot. It is true that the best artists enjoy a re- 
latively smaller public to-day than they did in the XVIIIth century : 
Pope and Reynolds were better sellers than Sickert and Yeats. But 
first I can see no evidence for supposing that intellectuals and artists 
are morally below the average. Secondly, to appreciate the sciences 
no less than the arts a far stricter training is now needed than two or 
even one hundred years ago. (Any intelligent, educated man could 
follow Darwin’s arguments, but it needs long study to understand 
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those of contemporary biologists.) Thirdly, the public interest in 
contemporary painting and poetry, if judged by sales, has increased 
during the last twenty years. 

The correspondence excited by the Times article has now canalised 
itself into an assertion that the average man is the ultimate authority 
upon art. Aristotle and Dr. Johnson have been dragged up like 
ancient cannon to defend this opinion, which the Director of the 
National Gallery had refuted, and which I believe to be obviously 
untrue. Presumably the “average man” is representative of the 
majority of the population. I would then ask his self-appointed 
champions three questions. Has the average man ever entered the 
National Gallery? Does he enjoy listening to Bach or Beethoven? 
Does he read Milton and Wordsworth ? If not, how can he be “ the 
ultimate authority upon art and literature?” This ultimate authority, 
I suggest, is not the average man, but the consensus of educated taste 


over a long period. Milton, Rembrandt, Mozart, have attained their 


rank not by the admiration of the average man (which at no period 
have they gained), but by the enthusiasm they have excited, in genera- 
tion after generation, among those best qualified to judge. It is 
likely that the average man is potentially capable of distinguishing 
good art from bad. It is ceftain that at no period of history has he 
been given the education necessary for making such a distinction. 
More is being done to-day than ever before to educate him—the 
inhabitants of many English towns, for instance, are now for the first 
time being given the opportunity of seeing a good painting, and the 
results are highly gratifying. But by the light of nature you can no 
more be a judge of painting or poetry than a judge of horseflesh. 
Ask a cricketer if a man can estimate the value of a bowler, without 
having devoted many hours to the study of the game: ask a skilled 
artisan whether a casual labourer can appreciate the virtues of a machine 
tool: consider whether poetry and painting are simpler activities than 
bowling or machine tool making: and then discover how much time 
the average man has devoted to the study of the great poets or the 
Old Masters. If the man in the street is deprived of the delights 
given by fine art and literature, the injustices of our social system 
are largely responsible. But it is fair to add that the Public School 
and the University are not, as they should be, much more success- 
ful than the Elementary School, in enabling their products to enjoy 
the incomparable pleasures of poetry and painting. 

All this seems obvious enough: and perhaps when Mr. Sampson 
writes to the Times about the average man, he means something quite 
different from what he says. Certainly Aristotle when he spoke of 
“the many ” ‘did not include the majority of his compatriots, who 
were slaves unable to read; and Dr. Johnson’s ultimate authority 
was not the man in the street (whom he regarded as “ an ignorant 
dog,””) but “‘ the common sense of readers ”—a very different matter. 

A careful consideration of the letters on this subject to the Times 
reveals, I suggest, the true nature of the controversy. It is the stale, 
never-ending war between the old and the young. Look at the ages 
of the correspondents: Dr. Ernest Barker is 66, Mr. Sampson is 67, 
so is Mr. Maurice Headlam, and Mr. J. A. Spender is 78. What they 
deplore is not really “ Highbrow ” work, but the work of the younger 
generation. (It is not unlikely that they once were enthusiasts for 
Browning, and perhaps even for Meredith, when these were attacked by 
the veterans.) When an elderly man impugns the courage and general 
moral character of his juniors, because he disapproves of the art they 
produce, the spectacle is not pretty. But neither is it unusual. In 
most of us taste crystallises early, and we regard the products of the 
younger generation with incomprehension and jealous dislike. Words- 
worth, Constable and Beethoven were attacked in this way no less 
savagely than Eliot, Picasso and Stravinski. But for elderly scholars, 
retired civil servants and leader-writers in the Times to represent them- 
selves as the champions of the average man is comical. It is even, 
though not of course consciously, hypocritical. Their education, 
their standards and their incomes are utterly different from those of 
the average man. And this is a fact that they would quickly enough 
recognise, if, like so many of the young Highbrows whom they 
insult, they were serving without a commission in the ranks of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THINKING OF FOOD 


Most of us have lately been changing our habits as eaters; and 
Lord Woolton says that we are all the better for this. The superfluity 
of carrots has turned us all into carrot-eaters, whether we used to 
like, carrots or not; and, as a result, we have been cured of night- 
blindness, from which we never knew we suffered till the imposition 


of the black-out. The potato, against which we were once warned 
as starchy food, has now been discovered to be, even more than 
bread, the staff of life; and we cat it with a new relish. All those 
dull meats on which our cooks and our hostesses used to feed us, 
however much we longed to lead simple and health-preserving lives, 
have become rarer; and no more need we after a full meal feel that 
we have been converted into seed-beds of disease. Even if we lunch 
in restaurants, we can usually escape the roast joint by arriving late 
when the chief remaining dish is something called cream of tripe, 
which could do no one any harm. A doctrinaire may suggest that it 
is possible to refuse the joint even if it is still obtainable ; but it needs 
strength of mind nowadays not to order the joint if it is on the menu. 
After all, most of us are creatures of habit, conservatives. We have 
been brought up in the foolish superstition that meat is an almost 
essential food, and, if we see on the menu the words: “ Chops and 
Steaks, if Procurable,” we cannot help ordering them through sheer 
vis imertiae. Fortunately, they are very often not procurable, and so 
we are saved frem ourselves. 

All this, I think, will enable the present generation to discover new 
pleasures of the table. We have too long taken it for granted that the 
diet to which people have grown accustomed in the last century or.so 
is the only diet on which a man can keep body and soul together. 
This. is all nonsense. Customs in eating and drinking change from 
age to age, though not so rapidly, as customs in dress. If Shakespeare 
returned to earth, he would probably fecl as foreign at a modern 
dinner-table as we should feel if we were reborn into the time of 
Elizabeth and served with what was then thought a good dinner. 
I have no doubt that, if this happened to us, the meat—eaten without 
forks, was it not ?—would disgust us and that the difference between 
the Elizabethan vegetable dishes and our own would appal us. Even 
slight differences from the food to which we are accustomed take the 
edge off our.appetites. I could scarcely bear to eat the first dish of 
sweetbreads—a dish I had never seen till then—that was set before 
me when I came to England. Many English people, when abroad, 
are reluctant to eat goat ; more still quail at snails ; nearly all of them 
think that one of the worst things that could happen would be to 
find that they had been eating horse. I confess that I myself have this 
repugnance to eating horseflesh. I met a soldier recently who, having 
been a butcher in civil life, told me that there is one popular food in 
which the flesh of horses is used even in England. He said that he 
had an uncle in the old-horse trade who made a living by selling 
horses for the preparation of this food. He may have been only trying 
to make my hair stand on end, but I have carefully avoided that food 
ever since. Even so, I hold that my prejudice is unreasonable. About 
30 per cent. of our prejudices are. I met a woman the other day who 
said that even in wartime she would not give her cat cat’s-meat— 
which, I believe, is cooked horseflesh—because she did not like giving 
her cat anything that she would not eat herself. The sheep’s heart 
that she tried to get from her butcher for the animal is apparently 
rationed. “ Sheep’s heart!” I thought to myself: “ why I would 
as soon eat horseflesh.” For against sheep’s heart, brains, marrow 
and such things I have a prejudice as invincible as it is indefensible. 

Other people have a similar antipathy to tripe and black puddings, 
as a result of which they go through life missing two of the finest 
dishes. Let the imagination become the prey of disgust, however, 
and Heaven knows what good food you may be avoiding next. The 
vegetarian is disgusted at the thought of eating any animal food— 
“ corpses of animals,” as one of them has called them. Described in 
that way, meat certainly does not sound attractive. But most of us 
have not these morbid thoughts zs we sit down on Sunday to enjoy 
our weekly meat ration. The slice of meat we eat no more makes us 
think of the living steer than the bread we eat makes us think of the 
wheat-lands of Canada. It is simply conventional food that we eat, 
cheerfully and unimaginatively, because other people have been eating 
it ever since we can remember. 

The meat-eater’s attitude to the vegetarian, on the other hand, is as 
odd as the vegetarian’s attitude to the meat eater. The meat-eater 
regards the vegetarian’s diet, not with disgust, perhaps, but with a 
mixture of fear and derision. He imagines, in face of all the evidence, 
that if he became a vegetarian, he would soon be reduced to semi- 
starvation. His vegetarian friends may quote him long lists of 
centenarians, men of genius, and world-famous athletes who have 
flourished without the aid of meat, but the meat eater remains con- 
vinced that vegetables, fruit and nuts do not constitute a meal, but 
only: a pleasant addition to a meal. In matters of food, as in most 
other matters, evidence counts for little in comparison with prejudice. 

It is probable that human beings can live admirably on any kind 
of food that is not in itself poisonous. I myself sometimes wish that 
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I could eat without squeamishness any dish that had been eaten in 
any age or by any nation since the beginning of the world. Birds’ 
nests, for example. Mr. Belloc has sung: 
Birds in their little nests agree 
: With Chinamen, but not with me. 

But is he certain? If Chinamen can digest birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, 
and other equally strange dishes, why not the rest of us? I for one 
should like, not to try them, but to have tried them. I should also 
like to have tried elephant steak, hedgehog, and octopus—all of them, 
I am sure, better than bouillabaisse and at least as good as that fried 
chicken which is said to be the Negro’s dream of food in Paradise. 
Recently, while looking through the last volume of the Detpnosophists 
of Athenaeus in the Loeb Library, I found myself wishing that at 
some time in my life I had had £ chance of trying peacock. 

There is something repellent in the notion of eating so beautiful a 
bird, and if I were offered a dinner including a peacock, I should 
probably refuse it. But, in ancient times, when men were as wise as 
we are, they seem to have eaten it without scruple. And after all we 
ourselves do not shrink from eating that lovely bird, the pheasant. 
Perhaps, it was found from experience that pheasant was more 
digestible than peacock. Or it may be that as regards the peacock, 
the sense of beauty for once proved stronger even than the longings 
of appetite. 

Possibly, if the human race had opened its eyes and had realised 
what a beautiful creature the pig is, we should sit down more 
reluctantly to our breakfast bacon. I myself never read about sucking 
pig as a dish without feeling that there is a stain of crime on it, for 
at that age a pig is loveliest of all. 

Then there are pigs’ trotters, which I have always longed to have 
eaten but have never longed to eat. 

Let not our thoughts dwell, however, on the things we might have 
eaten in the past or if we had lived in some distant country. Let us 
rather think of the extraordinary things which we have never eaten but 
which we can, if we have the necessary courage and adventurousness, 
eat here andnow. There are dishes described in Mr. Ambrose Heath’s 
little book, Kitchen Front Recipes and Hints (Black, 2s.6d.), which to most 
of us will be as strange as roasted peacock or ambrosia. There is 
Devilled Beetroot for example. I am ready to bet that not 
one in a thousand readers of this paper has ever tasted Devilled 
Beetroot. I should have thought it was all but impossible to 
put devil into beetroot; but here new vistas of pleasure are opened 
to the imaginative gourmet. if Horace had written about such a 
dish, we should all be envying the Romans of the time of Augustus 
for having eaten it. Then there are Radish Tops, which “ taste like 
a cross between spinach and turnip-tops,” with, I hope, a bias towards 
the spinach side. When you have eaten these, you can pickle the 
radishes as you pickle onions. There is, in fact, no limit to the 
possibilities of the new order in cookery. Who would have thought 
it possible a year or two ago to face such a dish as Marrow Flower 
Fritters ? It is apparently a French dish, but in England the notion 
of picking the male flowers of the marrow and making fritters of them 
would have been laughed at till these revolutionary times. Having 
lunched on Marrow Flower Fritters, you can enjoy a new kind of 
tea on Beetroot Buns, which require scarcely any sugar in their 
preparation. If you do not like these, you can eat Eggless Cake, 


which must at least be better than the Genoa Cake of the tea-shops. 


Then there are the dandelion and nettle dishes—dishes such as 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Kings, never knew. Only prejudice keeps 
us from eating these. We have Mr. Heath’s word for it that “‘a 
poached egg on a bed of dandelion or nettle purée covered with a 
cheese sauce is an almost perfect meal.” Iam sure that, if we approach 
these strange-sounding dishes in the spirit, not of martyrs, but of 
gourmets, we shall discover pleasures of the table hitherto. undreamed 
of. Saddle of mutton is good, but it is not as good for you as potatoes 
and carrots. Let us, in the modern idiom, become potato-and-carrot- 
conscious, and we shall find ourselves at the gates of a new Paradise 
of appetite. Y. ¥. 


COUNTRY NOTES 


Tr will be interesting to see what will happen to the gardens of England 
this summer, not the innumerable little gardens which can be managed 
single-handed with perhaps the help of “a man” (an old man, one 
supposes) for a couple of hours during the week, but the larger 
gardens where labour is a necessity if they are not to revert to weeds 
and wilderness. One remembers that during the last war the lawns 
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were allowed to grow into hay and it seems likely that this will happen 
again on an even wider scale, for several reasons. For one thing the 
motor-mower has very generally replaced the old pony-drawn machine 
and few people will be able to spare the petrol from their car-ration. 
(It is true that you can, or could last year, obtain a special allowance 
for the purpose, but I do not know if this concession is still in force 
and in any case it was inadequate.) For another thing the ploughing up 
of millions of acres has resulted in hay being almost unobtainable, 
even at the fantastic price of nine or ten pounds a ton. It seems clear 
that next winter the shortage will be even greater. Silage, of course, 
is a valuable supplement and may be made from grass as well as from 
other green stuff such as peas, beans, etc.; many farmers, indeed, 
took to making silage for the first time last year and found that it 
proved useful as a substitute for meal, roots, and even for fodder. 
We are not a thrifty race, and it is all to the good that such economical 
methods should be forced upon us; one hopes that the lesson will 
not be forgotten when conditions return more or less fo normal. 
But from the point of view of the private garden-owner the objection 
to making silage from his .grass-cuttings is that it does involve a 
certain amount of labour, both in preparing the silo-pit and then 
in keeping up the supply by the usual regular mowing. Letting the 
grass grow is the only alternative. Lawns will look very rough unti] 
the end of June, but they will suffer no permanent harm, and the 
danger of the seeding grasses can be avoided by cutting at the right 
moment. The cutting may prove a difficulty: not every garden is 
so constructed as to admit the entrance of a machine, and to get even 
a moderate expanse of ground cut by scythe may be no easy matter. 
Then comes the question of what to do with the lawns after the hay 
has been cleared. Hope for a second’crop or try to keep mowing 
and then make some silage? If labour and petrol can be provided, 
this would seem to be the most practical arrangement. 

For the rest, I suppose that vegetables will be grown in beds and 
borders, in the blank patches usually reserved for annuals. Though 
nobody could prefer to see onions in the place of snapdragons, the 
frilly tops of carrots should not be too unsightly, and I can imagine 
that the scarlet spheres of the tomato at the foot of a sunny wall should 
be actually decorative. The globe artichoke, that much neglected and 
extremely useful vegetable, is almost as handsome in foliage-value as 
the acanthus; it might well find a permanent place among the 
herbaceous clumps in peace as well as war. But I fear. it will be a 
long time before the English become educated to the proper use of 


‘vegetables. Optimistically trying to arrange for a surplus-produce 


stall in a neighbouring village, I was met with the objection that 
“If you can’t get meat to eat them with, what’s the use of having 
vegetables ? ” 


Bishop Barnaby 


The sudden warm days we enjoyed last week brought the hibernating 
lady-birds out of hiding. Stones and leaves were freckled with the 
little red beetles. One is pleased to see them, since one knows that 
their black larvae or “ niggers ” will rapidly set to work devouring 
the green-fly on the roses and im the hop-gardens. Lady-birds love 
hop-gardens, and perhaps that is why we get such a number of lady- 
birds here, surrounded as we are by the hops of Kent. JI doubt if 
the most energetic brood of “ niggers” could clear an entire garden 
in all its acres, but one does feel grateful to them for all the work they 
will do among the smaller acreage of the roses. Never was more 
unwise advice given by nursery rhyme than in the one which runs : 


“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children will burn.” 


Far from sending her home in a scurry, we ought to encourage her to 
stay with us and allow her children (who are not burning at all) to 
eat up our pests. 

This rhyme, like most popular rhymes, has its origin in truth. The 
idea of the fire burning refers to the fiery colour of the lady-bird herself. 
In fact, I have sometimes wondered if the reference to Bishop Barnaby 
should not be written as Bishop Burnaby. “ Burn-a-by, baby, on 
the tree top.” More plausibly, the name Barnaby is explained by 
interpreting it as bairn-bye, the bairn insect, the favourite of the 
child. The small child does indeed take kindly to the bright beetle, 
tries to pop it.with its finger as one might explode a fuschia bud in 
English gardens or a bug in Eastern countries, and there the child is 
right, for lady-bird is probably no more than a corruption of bug. 
But bug is supposed to be an ugly word in English with ugly associa- 
tions, and bird is supposed to be a pretty word with pretty associations. 
Our national gift for the evasion of unpleasant truths is once more 
made manifest. 
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Cage-Birds 

The note I wrote recently in these columns about the 
difficulty of finding suitable food for birds in cages and aviaries, 
especially budgerigars, has broughi me a number of suggestions which 
I pass on in the hope that they may be helpful to others in the same 
plight. It has brought me more than suggestions, it has brought also 
some parcels of food for which I am deeply grateful. One of these, 
a mixture of linseed, medium oatmeal, and charlock, was much liked ; 
the kind sender of this packet observes that charlock is plentiful at 
threshing-time in her part of the country, Gloucestershire. Other 
packets contained food already recognised as suitable for budgerigars, 
such as millet, sunflower, and canary seed, so do not call for special 
comment except a reaffirmation of gratitude. One correspondent, 
however, sent me a sample tin of a by-product made by his own firm, 
a well-known firm of biscuit-makers, and this I think may prove a 
real help in shortage, especially as he remarks that it is not easy to 
dispose of and therefore I suppose that one might buy it in quantities 
with a free conscience. The birds cleared every grain of it as soon 
as I had offered it to them, although I had prudently supplied them 
with other choices. Another correspondent remarks that notwo budgeri- 
gars are alike in what they will eat apart from seed, but thatif oneof them 
can be induced to take to an unfamiliar food such as breadcrumbs 
and grasses, others will probably follow his example and eat “ what 
they had previously considered part of the scenery.” She suggests 
also that the sweepings of mangers are worth saving, as a quantity 
of seed, otherwise useless, will be found to have fallen from the hay. 

V. SACKVILLE-WeEsT 


BEETHOVEN AND THE FUTURE 
II 


Genwus of so ponderous and brooding a quality must have its draw- 
‘backs, of which unrelenting seriousness is the most obvious. Others 
lurk in Beethoven’s method of composition. It must not be forgotten 
that he was famous in his day for improvisation at the piano, and it 
seems probable that the seeds of his works were born in some such 
manner and that the composer’s procedure (as shown in his notebooks) 
was to formalise this extempore material, gradually hammering his 
themes into usable shape and nearly always compressing them in the 
process. All this Bearbeitung resulted in a certain lack of spontaneity— 
of “ vocality ”—which I think places him below Bach, Mozart, and 
Schubert on the purely melodic plane. With Beethoven, as with much 
lesser artists like Mérimée, excessive simplicity becomes obviousness, 
as in the Violin Concerto or the Andante of the Fifth Symphony. 
Mr. Dickinson suggests that Beethoven “did not aspire to the 
fascinating rhetoric of artfully changing octave and rhythmic detail 
which Bach had anticipated and Chopin was to perfect.” If this is 
so—and I think the point is both true and important—the reason is 
pe-haps partly to be sought in Beethoven’s growing deafness, which 
may have made for the wood-cut themes and the violent chiaroscuro of 
his style, but chiefly in the fact that his spirit dealt in an essentially 
different kind of poetry from that which was natural to composers 
like Mozart and Chopin. His search for truth was directed to different 
ends from theirs. So that I can see no sense in Mr. Dickinson’s 
remark that Mozart’s music is addressed to “a level of aural under- 
standing which has since been superseded.” This is robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, and it only confuses the entire issue to imply—as that 
sentence does—that, say, the Eighth Symphony has rendered Mozart’s 
in G minor (K §50) out of date. The world will never be so rich in 
masterpieces that it can afford to regard Mozart as “ superseded.” 

If art is to survive and develop (the two are synonymous), modern 
man must learn to live in more than one emotional climate. With 
Beethoven music entered on its most tremendous phase of develop- 
ment, one which now (pace Mr. Dickinson) seems to be drawing to a 
close—at all events from the point of view of form. The modern 
symphony, the tone-poem, the rhetorical fantasia, Wagnerian opera, are 
all results of following up suggestions contained in Beethoven’s work, 
just as his harmonic experiments led to conventional “ romantic ” 
harmony as typified by Mendelssohn. Again, though Bach is the 
putative, Beethoven is the real father of Schénberg and of all those 
who have recently engaged in the foolish attempt to rid music of its 
sensuous elements—as if that were desirable! These composers may 
talk about “ tone-rows ” till all’s blue, but one notices that directly 
“ expression ” becomes absolutely essential to them—as, for instance, 
in the F minor interlude after the murder in Berg’s Wozzeck—they 
revert bare-facedly to a romantic polyphony based on pedal-points, 
chromatic imitation, and other features all firmly clamped round a 
tonal centre. 


The cause of Atonalism may be considered lost ; on the other hand, 
I see no reason ‘to expect a rapid change in the near future froma the 
rather deliquescent chromaticism which has become the homogeneous 
medium of all modern music—partly because dance-music which may 
be expected to remain on the whole the most popular genre, makes use 
of this harmonic system in its most degenerate Scriabinesque form, 
and is therefore bound to exert a normative influence on the general 
ear. Only when this chromatic influence is finally exhausted is a 
simpler diatonic system likely to return. But apart from the important 
question of harmony it is doubtful whether the new world, the rather 
horrifyingly arid outlines of which are already beginning to appear 
through the social disintegration set up (or accelerated) by the war, 
will have much use for the forms which music has evolved in the last 
hundred and twenty years, under the paramount influence of 
Beethoven. To see in the Finale of the Ninth Symphony the fore- 
runner of the music of an egalitarian society seems to me excessively 
superficial. Music is the most ambiguous of the arts and it is safe to 
say that in no other medium would a man like Miaskovsky have got 
away with it as the mouthpiece of Communist Revolution, since 
he expresses himself in symphonies of a decadent, hysterically 
Tchaikovskian individualism far more esoteric than that of Rach- 
maninoff, who was deemed unworthy to represent the “ new ” Russia. 
Ridiculous misconceptions of this kind are often the best indications 
of the spirit of an age, and this one shows how far music may yet 
have to go in order to catch up with this century’s headlong rush. 
True-art will always take its own way, but it does not seem unduly 
arbitrary to expect the music of the future to comment more closely 
and continuously on everyday life than it has done up to the present. 
The immense, lonely symphony, whether on the Sibelius or on the 
Bruckner model, will be out of place, and sonata form, which 
Beethoven erected into a tyranny, must become a constitutional 
monarchy if it is to survive at all. Having created the fantasia as a 
by-product of first-movement form, the symphony’ proper might 
lapse back into the Suite from which it originally arose. 

Forms, then, will become shorter, less expensive of time and means, 
but perhaps more various, abundant and rich in occasional appeal. 
We are, in fact, probably in process of return to the pre-Beethoven era 
when composers were expected to, and did, turn out immense 
quantities of music at the behest of a patron; but in this case the 
patron will be, not an aristocrat, but the public. No considerable 
composer before Beethoven would have thought two hundred and 
fifty-six works enough for a lifetime ; led by his example few com- 
posers have since produced more than half that number. The 
youngest English school, however, is showing a tendency to abundance 
and a desire to be continually on the spot which relates them to Haydn 
and his happy ability to let his genius look after itself. 

There are other finger-posts about. The film, with its scrappy, 
rhetorical outbursts, may result in a general telescoping of symphonic 
thought into concise fantasias of an aphoristic, sentimental or ironic 
persuasion, orchestrated for small ensembles. The piano may become 
popular again for its cantabile rather than for its percussive qualities. 
Opera will probably be far too expensive, as a result of which there 
might be a revival of the madrigal, as well as of long strophic ballads, 
telling a comic or pathetic story, to words by Auden and Betjeman_ 
and Plomer. The effect of wireless on music in the long run remains 
difficult to gauge; but I should not be surprised if the all-overish 
texture which it is apt to produce (especially on commercial sets) 
may end by discouraging elaborate or subtle orchestration; which 
would be yet another step away from Beethoven. 

There is no point in bemoaning these perhaps at first sight un- 
attractive probabilities. The history of music in the last twenty years 
has not been so very brilliant after all: what a number of false starts, 
of culs-de-sacs, of flashes in the pan, of misguided eccentricities, of 
outworn conventions obstinately persisted in! The composers of the 
future will not have been living in jealousy guarded individual isola- 
tion, cultivating their feelings ; they will have been serving with the 
Forces and have acquired a thorough knowledge of all sorts of people. 
This is bound to affect their music—possibly in the directions I have 
mentioned. Of course there will also, one hopes, be exceptions— 
men whom ill-health or other extraordinary circumstances have kept 
apart from the unified stream of contemporary life; and these will 
be the Chopins and Brahmses of the future. And even the others will 
surely have their unsociable period when, suddenly reawakened by 
some chance incident to the immensities and immutabilities that 
underpin all existence, or even to the essential loneliness of man’s 
condition, they will produce some counterpart of Beethoven’s Cello 
Sonata in C, op. 102, or of Busoni’s Sonatina Secunda. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“The — Passion,” at the Queen’s 


Dr. Reginald Jacques and the Bach Choir 
were loyal to tradition and to the pietist spirit 
of the Lutheran Church of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in taking the St. Matthew Passion quietly, 
when they rendered it in its entirety at the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday. It is pensive, sub- 
jective music to be sung with folded hands and 
downcast eyes. They took their dramatic 
chances, none the less, when they impersonated 
the Jewish mob. Two achievements stood out 
among the work of the soloists, all of whom 
were adequate. Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett played 
the glorious obligato given to the viola da gamba 
with a creative sense of rhythm, and Mr. Eric 
Greene sang his narrative as the evangelist with 
equal intelligence and vocal discipline. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” at the New 
Gallery. 
“Flight Command,” at the Empire. 


This is one you may have heard before. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith of New York, who have been 
married for two years, are the sort who quarrel, 
and after a terrible quarrel lasting for days they 
find they have never been really married, and the 
husband is content with things as they are. But 
the wife wants marriage or nothing and asserts 
an (almost) virgin independence. ‘Then she 
decides to marry someone else, but by now the 
husband wants to marry her. Each stages scenes 
to make the other jealous, and this gives Robert 
Montgomery and Carole Lombard—the couple 
concerned—a chance to act spite and passion 
yery prettily. The intérloper, of course, an 
obvious non-starter, fades away in time for the 
happy ending. When did one last see this Plot 
No, 1 in the Hollywood repertoire? Oh, in Third 
Finger, Left Hand, a few weeks ago, and 
before that in Hired Wife. For some reason 
Hitchcock, who has made his line in another 
country, had to spread himself on this. Need- 
less to say, it is amusing, with some good laughs 
elaborately built up and a tempo slightly slower 
than the American; and now and then the photo- 
graphy has a rich background recognisable as 
Hitchcock’s. But there have been other Mr. and 
Mrs. Smiths as good and better. 

Flight Command is a juvenile drama about an 
American squadron who call themselves “The 
Heil-cats.” Robert Taylor is the new boy from 
Pensicola who falls in love with the skipper’s 
wife: that is one of the things a Hell-cat doesn’t 
do. It takes him a little time to learn. Some 
excellent photography of the squadron on 
manceuvres makes up for the inanity of the script. 


“No Time for 
Haymarket. 


By an odd coincidence, the play and the film 
of No Time for Comedy reach London within a 
week of one another. In both forms it makes 
for easy, if not brilliant entertainment. If one 
happens to have seen the film first the play may 
appear even thinner than it is. The situation 
which on the screen occupies only the last 
half-hour or so is strung out on the stage to the 
length of three acts. On the whole, though 
rather lacking in conviction, the film wins by 
better acting, more speed and the greater liveli- 
ness of American accents. The best of the per- 
formance at the Haymarket was Mr. Rex 
Harrison as the smart playwright who is seduced 
into writing serious drama by an “ intellectual 
Lorelei ’’ (Miss Lilli Palmer).~He gives us irre- 
sistibly a nervy charmer, caught between listless 
bingeing and the dawn of a new idea. These 
changes of temper and groping moods are 
more convincing than the clash of situation: 
the wife (Diana Wynyard), stands up for light 
comedy and true love, and the Lorelei tries 


Comedy,” at the 


Pin kta MPT 


ventionally funny. There is nothing in the 
film quite so tedious as the “ serious drama” 
discussed .at length in Act II; but on the 
other hand, the play has the advantage 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, April 4th— 
N. B. L. Pevsner: “Norman Cathedrals 
_ 1066-1200,” Birkbeck College, 5. 
SaturDAy, April sth— 

Dr. S. F. Osiakovski: “ Culture and Art in the 
U.S.S.R.,” 9 Fitzroy Square, 2.30. “ The 
Family Reunion,” by T. S. Eliot, Madder- 
market, Norwich. Till April 9th. 

Sunpay, April 6th— 

K. B. Smellie: “Social Philosophy— 
Liberty,” 17 Manchester Street, W.1, 11. 

Prof. G. W. Keeton: “ The Indian Problem,” 
Conway Hall, rr. 

Opening of Camp Art in Canada Exhibition, 
Free German League of Culture, 36 Upper 
Park Road, N.W.3, 11.30. 

R. S. W. Pollard: “ Freedom in Wartime,” 
153 Fin Road, 5.30. 

The Choir of Holy Trinity Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, will sing works by Vaughan Williams, 
Pergolesi and Holst at 6. Also on Good 
Friday at 6. 

Monpbay, April 7th— 

Books and Freedom Exhibition, Art Gallery, 
Leeds. Till April 27th. 

-Fabian International Affairs Group Snack 
Lunch, A. Geiringer: “ Jugoslavia,”’ 12 Gt. 
Newport Street, W.C.2, 1. 

Le Play Society Vacation Courses at Exeter 
and in the Cotswolds. Particulars from Miss 
Tatton, Latchets, East Dean, Eastbourne. 

Tugspay, April 8th— 

Mrs. E. M. Lowe: “ Local Government and 

the Social Services,’ Morley College, 6.30. 
THursDAY, April roth— 

A. W. Stonier: “‘ Trends in Modern English 
Economics,” 36 Upper Park Road, §.30. 

Song Recital by Elisabeth Abercrombie and 
Catherine Lawson, St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury, 6. ° 


Correspondence 


FOR A GRADUAL ELECTION 


Sir,—Three years’ wait for a General Election 
after the war seems to the plain man too long. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair’s hint that the delay might just 
as well be three years as three weeks or three months 
made many people jump in their skins. With the 
extreme idea that we should have an early election 
after the war no person with a memory can have 
any sympathy. The “Khaki” election in the 
December after the Armistice was an almost un- 
mixed evil. Men got into Parliament on promises 
which a moment’s thought would have shown to 
be ridiculous. They were exposed, but in vain. 
It was the first big stepping-stone to the present 
war. But if the present Parliament should be 
continued for three years after the war it would be a 
Parliament of ‘“‘ old men.” It would exist not only 
in different conditions from those in which it was 
elected, but in a nation which by then will have 
gone through a complete political and social change. 

The only answer the politicians have to this 
dilemma is compromise, say one and a half years. 
What other answer can be made? This, that 
Parliament should be re-elected on a new, but 
democratic system. In three years (to take that 
arbitrary figure) Parliament could be re-elected to 
make it represent the new electorate in the new world. 
No principle would be sacrificed, because it would 
be done by an extension of the method employed 
at every by-election when a seat falls vacant. 

The main argument for some such scheme is that 
there will be an overwhelming feeling that Parlia- 
ment should have new blood, fresh ideas and 
younger men and women, injected into it. If the 


yst-war ideas cannot find some expression, it 
hh a wrong and a dangerous situation. 


about seats inside parties and between parties, 

of which there is far too much. 

The argument used with individuals that they 
should ‘not vote according to their convictions for 
fear of throwing out the Government would lose 
all meaning. , ‘ 

The upset to trade of a General Election would 
be avoided. : 

Against this proposal, it could be argued that :— 

If Mr. Churchill remained in power his prestige 
would re-elect any candidate over whom he cared 
to throw his mantle. 

Political contests would be continually in the 
mind of the public. 

Members elected last would have a very short 
time before they would be exposed to the risk of a 
General Election. - : 

We should not have that clean-cut decision 
which seems to make political life healthy and 
vigorous. 

It would delay the prospects of applying 
Proportional Representation. 

If the advantages were considered to outweigh 
the disadvantages a method could easily be worked 
out. One way would be this. The House of 
Commons has some 600 members, dividing them 
up over the arbitrary period of three years we 
should have about four for each week. 

The country could be divided into four, roughly 
Scotland, Wales, North England and South England. 
In those areas the order of election could be balloted 
for. In any event the preparation of a register would 
take at least six months, but it would need that 
period for evacuees and people moved to new work 
to settle where they were going to live. The National 
Registration cards might be useful in simplifying 
procedure. We have changed our methods of 
election before, when the system of voting on one 
day was substituted for the previous long-drawn 
out method. A temporary system of the kind pro- 
posed would be unusual, but it is designed to meet 
a period that will be unusual to a degree. The main 
tendency of Government and politics would go on, 
but a gradual change, if the country wanted a change, 
could be carried out. WILSON MIDGLEY 


HIGHBROWS 


Sir,—Critic last week commented on the Times 
article on “ The Eclipse of the Highbrow.” Mr. 
George Sampson in a letter to the Jiswes now declares 
that the average man is the ultimate authority on 
artistic merit. Hence this song: 

I am just an average fellow 
And though I much prefer Othello 
I am always forced to go and see Tom Mix. 
I find Poussin’s pictures saner 
Than those of La Marlene 
But somehow I am nightly at the flicks. 
I love Bach upon the ’cello 
For I’m just an average fellow 
Whom Sandy at the organ can’t amuse. 
So pity my sad plight 
Listening every bloody night 
Not to Berg or Bloch or Bartok but to blues. 
i prefer a bluebell’s beauty 
To any naked cutie 
(It’s an average man that’s speaking in these 
rhymes). 
I like photographs of churches, 
Why is it that I purchase 
That disgusting Daily Mirror, not the Times ? 
AVERAGE MAN 


TRUTH IN WAR 


Smr,—Mr. Scott Bayliss in his rather lofty letter 
on the subject of Black Record says “‘ Surelywe:sshould 
by now have learned that the first war casualty is 
Truth.” Au contraire. Of the current war it may 
be said that the one decent thing about it is that its 
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outbreak rescued Truth from extinction, the first 
two casualties being the Fascist Lie and the Nazi 
Myth. In September, 1939, it was as though a 
window had been broken and the first breath of 
fresh air for years let into the foul Big House of 
Europe which the obscene hoaxes and poltroon 

ces of Appeasement hed left all that time un- 
ventilated. Truth and Reality came tardily into their 
own and overnight stormed -and took even that 
Citadel of Evasion Printing House Square. Truth 
became freeman not only of the press but also of 
screen, stage and microphone. Herr Hitler became 
plain Hitler and a White Paper on the infamies of 
the Concentration Camps sealed the conversion of 
the British Ruling Class to the view that the Nazis 
were not the right people to go tiger-shooting with. 
So the good work goes on and the whitewash comes 
off. May the process not stop with Black Record. 

The Pond House, GEORGE RICHARDS 
Stoke Row, 
Nr. Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 


DIAGHILEV 


Smr,—Mr. Cyril Connolly’s criticism of the 
Life of Diaghilev by Serge Lifar interested me 
profoundly. I only wish that it had been longer, 
and with more quotations. No woman can be said 
to have known Diaghilev intimately, and he even 
quarrelled with all his men friends. It is therefore 
difficult for anyone to write upon this curious 
product of Russian genius. But fair and friendly as 
Mr. Cyril Connolly’s criticism is of Lifar’s book, I 
do not think he is correct when he writes “ what 
remains of Diaghilev?” As @ell as any woman 
could know him I did, and his very name awakens in 
me an orchestration of memories. He created what 
will never be forgotten—a new movement in Art, 
at any rate a new movement in what was an unknown 
form of Art in this country: the Russian Ballet. 

As a man, I never cared much about him, but I 
had supper very often with him. I knew Nijinsky— 
undoubtedly the greatest male dancer who ever 
lived. He came to tea with me in my house in 
Cavendish Square. After shaking hands with me 
he wandered round the room fingering the edges of 
the panelling in my drawing-room. He did not 
sit down, but took his tea-cup in one hand and did 
not drink it. I watched his wanderings with curiosity 
as well as anxiety. As Mr. Cyril Connolly truly says 
in another passage of his criticism, “ oriental 
remoteness ”’ exactly describes my afternoon tea with 
Nijinsky. He did not answer me when I spoke to 
him, and appeared to be quite unconscious of my 
presence. He kissed my hands before he left and 
only uttered one sentence “‘ Do you like Diaghilev ? ”’ 
When I said “‘ Yes”’ he gave me a beautiful smile 
and banged the door. 

I knew Pavlova, and went to visit her in her house 
in Hampstead. She was, in her own way, probably 
the greatest of all female dancers. But she was 
selfish, and resented the applause which her partner, 
Mordkin, received when he gave a solo performance. 
But I knew a still greater woman than Pavlova, and I 
am proud to say that she is a friend of mine. Karsavina 
has what few of the others whom I know had in the 
Russian Ballet : not only the grace of a great dancer, 
but a beautiful character. She was jealous of nobody ; 
on the contrary she encouraged Diaghilev’s best 
pupils and was adored by every member of the 
Russian Ballet. 

I am only speaking for myself when I say that I 
have more pleasure in seeing these great Russian 
dancers than in anything put upon the stage when 
I was young. MARGOT OXFORD 


FOOD EXPENDITURE 


Sir,—Following on your recent remarks on the 
expenditure of middle-class households on food, 
I have taken the trouble of working out the average 
weekly expenditure for my family (husband, wife 
and child aged three) based on detailed accounts 
which I have been keeping since we set up home in 
January, 1936. 

The following table gives the average weekly 
expenditure -for each year since 1938, the 1941 
figure being for the first quarter : 





1938 1939 4X 
Items Se & gy awe ae ae 
| 44 5 1} 5 10 5s 5s} 
; : = I 4 I 10 2 0 
Milk and Eggs a? 5s 6} 5 8} 5 9 
Groceries 9 8 12 0 12 8} 16 § 
ae I 9 s 2 2 7 211 
Vegetables and e 
EE Nad ach soe 69 8 4 . = 5 I 
Ban, ht € § £t t4 ¢: Jt BB 2 £1 17 72 


These figures tell a rather different story to that 
of your “ bourgeois ” correspondent who said she 





was spending §s. to 10s. per head per week less on 
food. The difference is no doubt due to the differ- 
ence in income. My husband’s average income for 
the above period was £380, whilst a family which 
could afford to cut at the rate of ros. per head must 
have been living at a much higher rate since our fotal 
expenditure on food averaged about 14s. per head, 
counting the child as a half. 

To complete this record it would be necessary to 
analyse the quantities of foodstuffs purchased, but 
this would take us beyond our present argument. 
The figures, on the whole, tend to show little 
difference, but we are, of course, getting considerably 
less for the slight increase in outlay. 

MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSEWIFE 


Sir,—I am also one of the middle class and -I 
have had to housekeep for myself, my family and 
for various camps, at one time and another. For 
many years I lived in rooms and catered for myself, 
and recently I have had to do the same again. Owing 
to evacuation expenses and a reduced salary, I had 
to live very carefully and it was also important that 
I should keep fit. I found that I could not manage 
under 15s. per week on food (formerly I reckoned 
about 10s. to 12s.). I had a room in the house of a 
friendly working-class widow with two children, 
and as I shared her kitchen and larder, I had good 
opportunities for comparing our expenditure. She 
used more tinned foods than I did, and I was more 
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skilful and censcientious about using up oddments, | 


but, taking it all round, I shouldn’t think there was 
much to choose between our food expenditure. The 
most striking rise in cost is probably indirect—my 
coal had gone up from about 2s. 4d. to 4s. per cwt. 
and gas and electricity in proportion. Shopping 
time (which in my case as well as in that of my 
hard-working landlady was also money) was also 
doubled or trebled, if one was to get cheapish but 
adequate substitutes to make up a balanced diet. 

I agree with your correspondent of last week that 
in the case of middle-class households in reasonably 
comfortable circumstances there was a margin for 
reduction, but for those who had to live carefully 
before the war, the cost certainly has risen. 

“Ps B.Sc” 


RATION RACKETEERS 


Sir,—With the existing set-up of the administra- 
tion of our food supply the sort of racketeering 
described in such interesting detail by your lorry 
driver correspondent, W. J. N., is unavoidable. 
Your suggestion of an investigation is useful. But is 
it enough ? 

These wholesalers and merchant adventurers are 
merely acting in self defence and, incidentally, apeing 
their betters, if somewhat crudely. It is the express 
policy of the Government to disturb existing distri- 
butive arrangements as little as possible. If then, 
in conditions of increasingly short supply, the 
Government imposes price regulations, evasion is 
inevitable. To compensate for lower sales, profit 
margins, by legal or illegal means, will be widened. 

There is no evidence that the food trusts are suffer- 
ing any diminution of profits as a result of shortages ; 
quite the contrary. But having their representatives 
in commanding positions in the controls they are 
able to widen their margins legally. 

The problem must be tackled right at the top. The 
exclusion of popular or consumer influence from 
food policy and administration can be tolerated no 


longer. Before he joined the Government, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison had sound views on _ public 
administration. In Picture Post of 3rd February, 


1940, he wrote : 

It is an axiom of good public administration 
that men in public authority should not be judges 
on matters where their private interests are or may 
be concerned. This sound principle. . 
been broken wholesale by the Government, who 
have appointed as controllers or to other official 
positions men who have private interests in the 
matters with which they deal on behalf of the State. 
The interested controllers are still there and others 

have been added. 

The way to deal with the jackals is to tackle the 
lions who set the pace. As a start a National Food 
Council composed of consumers, trade unionists 
and co-operators would work wonders in clearing 
up Lord Woolton’s department, which badly needs a 
breath of democracy. FRED HARLEY 

88 King Henry’s Road, 

N.W.3. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AMBASSADOR DODD’S DIARY (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) is an unembellished record of diplo- 
matic Germany from June, 1933 to December, 
1937. We learn the atmosphere of high diplo- 
macy in Nazi Germany from the honest and in- 
telligent representative of the one great country 
which had not immediately to fear war; we read 
his conversations with the Nazi leaders, with 
fellow ambassadors in Berlin, with international 
journalists, visiting diplomats, American business 
men who sometimes advocate Fascism for the 
United States, with persecuted Jews, with official 
and unofficial ambassadors from Britain, with 
those who hoped to appease Germany, those who 
saw only disaster ahead, those who admired the 
Nazi regime and those who came to feel, as 
Ambassador Dodd himself reluctantly came to 
feel, that the only hope lay in a combination of 
democratic powers in conjunction with the 
U.S.S.R. to stop Hitler’s expansionist aims. Mr. 
Dodd believed as early as 1934 that an agree- 
ment existed between Germany and Japan; he 
saw that this alliance meant war in the Far East 
as well as in Europe and, without any reference 
to collective security, he recommended it as the 
one practical way of avoiding the final horror of 
world war 

In 1934 he believed that Germany’s rearma- 
ment could still be stopped. That it was 
necessary to oppose Hitler he never doubted. His 
historical training—Mr. Dodd was a Professor of 
History at the University of Chicago and part of 
his student days were spent in Germany—saved 
him from some of the current errors of diplo- 
macy. His liberal and nonconformist back- 
ground made it impossible for him to indulge 
in that fashionable Realpolitik which regards 
moral issues as fit only for the deception of an 
ignorant public. He had so old-fashioned a pre- 
judice in favour of trial before execution that 
the murders of June, 1934, were to him a final 
condemnation of Hitler, Géring and Goebbels. 
After June, 1934, he never spoke to these men 
or shook hands with them except when official 
business required. His-diplomatic conduct was 
nevertheless scrupulously correct and he did all 
that -was in his power to establish an under- 
standing with von Neurath and Schacht. But he 
was shrewd enough to realise before long that 
these men were either helpless or insincere when 
they tried to reassure him about the tendencies 
of the regime. At a time when Mr. Baldwin 
was still telling the British public that we had 
no reason to fear German armaments, Mr. Dodd 
and Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambassador, 
were agreeing with M. Francois-Poncet and in- 
deed with all the other ambassadors in Berlin 
that the vast rearmament of Germany meant a 
determination to make war. Unhappily, Mr. 
Dodd watched the failure of the Powers to com- 
bine against Fascism; they gave way over Abys- 
sinia and connived at the tragic farce of non- 
intervention in Spain which firmly cemented the 
German-Italian alliance and rendered , precar- 
ious the whole position of the democratic Empires 
in Africa and the Mediterranean. Secondly he 
complained that Germany was not only per- 
mitted to rearm but was actually rearmed by 
British and American armament makers. 

He had himself plenty of evidence of their 
activities. He describes conversations with Dr. 
Schacht who reported Germany’s incapacity to 
pay her debts. Why, then, Mr. Dodd asked, 
was Germany able to pay for another hundred 
acroplanes from a private firm in the U.S.A.? 
Dr Schacht “looked embarrassed and was about 
to deny it, but as he saw I was going to pro- 
duce a document, he said: ‘Yes, I suppose you 
know all about it, but we must arm.’” 

The statesmen of the period could not see the 


At Stresa, he tells us, Sir John sat in confer- 


ence “ with his eyes closed, perhaps asleep, until — 


the Duce said: ‘You know, all of you, that the 
Germans intend to annex everything to Bag- 


frank on his visits to Berlin. In May, 1935, 
he indicated clearly that he favours a coalition 
ef the democracies to block any German move 


referred to his long talk of May 3rd with 
Fithrer, poh ep argetheP age Hac Fon Sw 
and British-German relations, now quite critical... 


Hie ‘destred of France was revealed twice, as well- 


as his dislike of Woodrow Wilson’s effort in 1918- 

20. I could hardly make out just where he 

belonged in European alignments. He seemed 

to be more a Fascist than any other Englishmen 

I have met. Recent English criticism of Italy 

and especially Germany with reference to their 

barbarism in Spain bothered him. 

If Lord Lothian surprised Mr. Dodd, Mr. 
Bullitt’s transformation shocked him far more. 
For Bullitt, “to all intents and purposes enthu- 
siastic ” about the Soviet Union in 1934, believed 
in 1935 that the Germans and Japanese should 
“have their way” (so Mr. Dodd interprets Mr. 
Bullitt). But Russia, objected Mr. Dodd, with 
her vast population, would be excluded from both 
the Pacific and the Baltic. To this Mr. Bullitt 
replied: “Oh, that makes no difference.” 

But I could not help adding: “ You know this 
treatment of Russia over the last two hundred 
years has caused many wars.” He replied only: 
“ Ireland keeps England from the seas.” 
Commenting on this surprising remark Mr. 

Dodd says that “the President must know 
this man’s mentality, but if so, how could he have 
appointed him Ambassador to Soviet Russia? ” 
He attributes his change of view to the fact 
that Bullitt is the heir to a great fortune and 
was known as a liberal contributor to the Roose- 
velt campaign in 1932. He adds “ My gift was 
$25.” : 

This Bullitt incident is an example of many 
which troubled Mr. Dodd’s honestly democratic 
and Puritanical outlook. Throughout his period 
in Berlin he loathed the expensive displays and 
entertainments at other Embassies, their banality, 
their fatiguing waste of time in formal conver- 
sation which could never be about anything. He 
detested the atmosphere of espionage; and 
suffered because so often he could do nothing to 
aid unfortunate suppliants from Nazi cruelty. 
What was the use of the constant approaches 
he was instructed to make about payment of 
Nazi debts to American bond-holders? What 
use to ask for mercy for innocent victims from 
those who had plotted their ruin or death? 
How could he be in sympathy with a diplomatic 
world which kowtowed to men like Goring, 


while it deliberately boycotted, as he says, the 


Russian ambassador who is “perhaps the best 
intellect in the diplomatic service here.” (For 
himself Ambassador Dodd disliked Communism 
about as much as Nazism, but he saw the abso- 
lute military necessity of Russian friendship.) 
The climax is a conversation with Nevile Hen- 
derson, who, in June, 1937, took German annexa- 
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‘tions in Eastern Europe for granted and looked 
forward to a future in which 

England and her Empire is to dominate th 

seas along with the United States. England and 

Germany must come into close relations, economic 

and political, and control the world. He said: 

“France is a back number and unworthy of 
support. Franco is to control Spain.”’ He 
~ seemed not to be aware of British-American 

opposition to the ruthless Nazi treatment of 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews. I wonder if 

Ambassador Henderson really represents his 

government ? What would happen to Britain if 

Britain annexed alt the peoples all the way to the 

Black Sea ? 

Ambassador Dodd’s English publisher sub- 
mitted this passage to Sir Nevile Henderson 
who, in a footnote, objects to this as a misleading 

is / account of his views. His explanation should 
be read: opinions will differ about whether it 
improves his case. 

One of the most revealing sentences in this 
book comes from Dr. Schacht. In all his 
early discussion with Germany’s Finance 
Minister, Mr. Dodd was assured that Dr. 
Schacht personally believed in free or at least 
freer trade, regarded “Autarkie” as nonsense 
and wanted good trading relations with the 
U.S.A. -But by February, 1937, Dr. Schacht 
answered brusquely when asked how Mussolini 
got the money for the great road he was build- 
ing in Africa: “Money does not have to be 
gotten now, we only issue paper to keep it cir- 
culating rapidly, thereby maintaining people at 
work.” In a word, all the talk of co-operating 
with any other country had been so much dust 
in the eyes of foreign capitalists who believed 
that Hitler’s main enemy was Bolshevism and 
who could be deluded into letting Hitler have 
the arms and raw materials without which he 
was not strong enough to destroy them. He was 
polite until ready for war. To seek power by 
trade and by money seemed to the new rulers of 
Germany the error of a commercial society. 
Power, which is always the aim of rulers, can 
come in the twentieth century, as it did in the 
days before capitalism, from plain loot and con- 
quest. In a closed economy—possible when 
Europe and the world is conquered—there is no 
such thing as national bankruptcy; neither is 
there unemployment on the one hand or freedom 
to choose one’s work on the other. In this fun- 
damental point the Nazi system is socialist and 
similar to the Soviet system. 

Here is the fundamental rivalry between the 
rulers of the Western democracies and the Nazis. 
They decided that their quarrel was irreconcil- 
able when they realised that the Nazis would 
never share, never be bribed with money or 
spheres of influence. But this was not all. A 
commercial system has its own ethical code and 
decencies which a military state despises. And 
the Nazis, inspired by the idea of German world 
conquest, were utterly contemptuous of all the 
civilisation which had grown up in centuries of 
commercial life, which sprang from _ the 
Mediterranean and spread gradually through 
the whole Western world. To a man like 
Ambassador Dodd this theory was the final 
horror; to every American as well as to most 
Englishmen the rights of property are intimately 
and historically bound up with the rights of free- 
dom of person, of speech, of association, and of 
ownership; with the basic concepts that a man 
is only punished after trial, that the State is the 
servant and not the master of the popular elec- 
torate and that learning and the arts must be 
given the chance to seek truth and beauty with- 
out State dictation. Thus the Nazi system is 4 
challenge to “democracy” in all its aspects; to 
property and religion as well as to labour and to 
culture. In fighting the Nazis we, too, are ceas- § 
ing to be a “money economy.” How far will 
it prove possible in the democracies to dis- 
entangle money from civilisation? 

KINGSLEY MarTIN. 
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General Wavell 


recommends 


THE ROAD TO 
GLORY 


FORTY 
CENTURIES LOOK 
DOWN 


F. Britten Austin’s 
Great Historical Novels of 
Napoleon’s Campaigns 


“ Read historical novels such as ‘ The 
Road to Glory’: get the flesh and 
blood of it, not the skeleton.” 


General Wavell 


“ Each of the books is superb.” 
B. H. Liddell Hart 


’ “A new departure in literature. I 
enjoyed every line of it.” 


A. Duff Cooper 


“Mr. Britten Austin has yet once 
again written a remarkable book. The 
Chapters on Napoleon’s sojourn in 
Egypt are of a special interest at the 
present time.” Lord Lloyd of Dolobran 


“ This work will make a strong appeal 
both to the student of Napoleonic 
History and the lover of romantic 
drama.” 

Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton 


35. 6d. net 


WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS? 


WM. DWIGHT WHITNEY 


“Mr. Whitney’s book is as valuable 
as it is timely. His acuteness of 
perception and ingenuity of illustra- 
tion make the first explanatory half of 
his book the best thing of its kind 
published for many years. This is a 
brilliant sketch which should be made 
compulsory reading for all writers and 
talkers on American affairs.” 


The Times Lit. Sup. 


“ This modest introduction to America 
should achieve two vitally important 
things. It should explain the United 
States to the British. It should also 
explain—although this was not its 
object—the British to the United 
States.” George Slocombe 


“Mr. Whitney’s book could not be 
more timely. As a survey of America 
as a going concern interpreted in terms 
of land and people, this book is a 
brilliant success.” Times 


7s. 6d. net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


‘April 5, 1947 





OF WARSAW 


. Alexander Polonius 


Poland. 


A FRENCHMAN 


Marie W. Stuart 


in Scotland, France and Italy. 


THE GESTAPO 
DEFIED 


Martin Niemdller 
during the weeks that led to his arrest. 


CLEMENCEAU 


Léon Daudet 


France.’’—Observer 


JOURNEY TO THE 
WORLD'S END 
Hakon Mielche 


— Manchester Guardian 








I SAW THE SIEGE 


A graphic personal record of the siege and 
of the author’s escape through oceupied 


12s, 6d. 


THE SCOT WHO WAS 


The Life of John Stewart, Duke of Albany, 


12s. 6d. 


A translation of the Sermons he preached 


6s. 


“A fascinating study of a great hero of 


12s, 6d. 


“An exceptionally interesting travel book.” 


12s. 6d. 
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SCHRIFTEN AUS DEM 
NACHLASS 1892-1938 
12/6 
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WERKE 
CHRONOLOGISCH GEORDNET 
IN 17 BANDEN. JEDER BAND 
MIT EINEM INDEX VERSEHEN 
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INTERNATIONALE 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 
PSYCHOANALYSE UND 
IMAGO 
Offizielles Organ der Internationalen 
Psychoanalytischen Vereinigung 
ABONNEMENT JAHRLICH 34/- 


PROSPEKTE UND AUSKUNFTE 


IMAGO PUBLISHING C° L"” 
6 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 
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‘*T advise readers of this 
column who appreciate 
polemic writing not to miss 
the editorial in the current 
Nineteenth Century on * The 
Obscurantists ’ — certain 
writers of the Left to whom 
the Editor of the Nineleenth 
Century devotes a singularly 
pungent pen. Without ne- 
cessarily endorsing all his 
strictures I recommend 
the article as one of the 
most trenchant pieces of 
writing I have come across 
for some time.”’ 

“ JANUS” in The Spectator, 7.3.41. 
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Gerson, WOO, in june, 1937, tOOK German annexa- 
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NEW NOVEIJ.S 


Peonies and Ponies. By Harotp AcTON. 
Chatto. 8s. 
The Aerodrome., By Rex Warner. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 
Peonies and Ponies is a witty comedy of 
manners set in Peking just before the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese war. The problem for the 
English Colony—if problem is not too heavy a 
word for their slight preoccupations—was to find 
for themselves the appropriate reaction to a 
civilisation from which their few Chinese friends 
were already trying to seek an escape. “In 
the main, outside the Legation quarter there 
were worshippers of the past and exploiters of 
the past. The exploiters outnumbered the 
worshippers.” Philip Flower, a bald middle- 
aged Londoner is the most extreme worshipper : 
he has “‘ gone native,” as Captain Gulley from 
the legation calls it. Vainly he relapses into 
Chinese clothes, adopts a Chinese boy and has 
him instructed in The Three Character Classic ; 
his son dresses in his guardian’s Norfolk jacket 
and looks up from an old Illustrated London 
News to gaze hungrily at a passing 
Mrs. Mascot is an exploiter at the other end of 
the scale; to her the Orient appears a romantic 
travelogue in glamorous technicolour, but she 
also knows the snob value in hard dollars of 
“Things Chinese.” She finishes up the wife of 
a popular novelist, author of Yashmak and. The 
Jade Thumb-ring, and departs with him to 
California, which she diagnoses correctly as a 
perfect sucker for an Oriental Craze.° Between 
these two extremes is Elvira, who has come to 
Peking from highbrow Paris on the impetus of 
her own “‘ vibrations.” A sculptress of gigantic 
modern pieces, she had high hopes of China as 
a restorative to her flagging vitality: but her 
vibrations grow slack there; not even a blond 
and hairy American. marine can. succeed in 
tightening them. In the end she has an’inspira- 
tion—Moscow, and leaves by the Trans-Siberian 
express. Among the minor characters there is a 
gust of Blimpdom from .Captain Guiley who is 
rewarded by losing an ear to some bandits, and a 
squalid matrimonial mess in the Legation quarter. 
All this is entertainingly and sharply observed. 
Here, for instance, is Veronica; the female 
half of this matrimonial mess : 
Veronica had none of the adaptibility of the 
more masculine, hard-riding happy-go-lucky type 


the pleasure of nostalgia and find it a dexterous 
exercise in a manner which now seems a little 
dated. The little bit more comes in the hint of 
a real conflict in the lives of the Chinese char- 
acters. Mr. Acton is evidently highly qualified 
to understand and interpret to us the Chinese. 


His genuine affection for their way of life never — 


degenerates into sentimentalising them. It is 
this feeling for China which gives the novel a 
sharp actuality and gives the reader a real feel 
of the scene. But more than that the Chinese 
girl, Yi, is as a character something fuller than 
a figure in a social comedy. The daughter of 
* liberal”’ parents .she was sent to Paris as a 
student and, returning, finds herself uneasily 
balanced between two irreconcilable worlds. 
She is fit for neither, and faced with too difficult 
a problem of adaptation, she becomes a victim 
of an impersonal transition. Gay and entertain- 
ing as his present novel is, Mr. Acton is well 
qualified to treat more fully the conflict which 
is only touched on here. I hope the success 
of this novel will encourage him to do it. 

Mr. Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome is an 
allegorical fantasy. On the outskirts of a type 
English village there has been established an 
enormous aerodrome which, with its combina- 
tion of the secret and the sinister, seems to 
threaten the traditional way of life of the country- 
side. It is a serious fault in the book, I think, 
that more than half is taken up with a con- 
ventionally fantastic plot— illegitimate sons, 
murders, adulteries, all the properties of 
melodrama—before we come ‘to the kernel of 











crawled like “ paralytic centipedes.” 


Camp Stalag-Lust : 


Life here is just the same. 


IN DURANCE VILE 


The Prime Minister has described how, when he was a Prisoner of War in 
Boer hands, “life was one long boredom from dawn till slumber.” 


42 years later, another British Prisoner of War writes from the German Prison 


“It is the mental stagnation which is so difficult to combat. 
I never know the date or even 
the month. We just live for the next letter or parcel.” 


The hours 





the 44,000 British Prisoners of War. 





Throughout the years free men have always hated the thought of captivity. At this 

season of renewal and hope, we earnestly appeal for help to carry on our work for 

Countless letters home testify to the pleasure 

which our monthly parcels have given—and the vast difference they have made. 
Donations, large or small, will be gratefully received by 


MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Founder 
and Director, or SIR HUGH WALPOLE, Chairman. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 
* Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books. 











Vice-Marshal. Thc din of the Ate Fore, 
explains, is to create a wholly new kind of man 
freed from the shackles alike of the Past and 
the Future : 
Your business as members of the Air Force js 
first and foremost to obtain freedom through the 
recognition of necessity ; and necessity is no soft 


and feeble thing. . . . Remember that we expect 

from you conduct of a quite different order from 

that of the mass of mankind. Your actions, when 
off duty, may appear and indeed should appear 

- wholly irresponsible. Your purpose—to escape 
the bondage of time, to obtain mastery over 
yourselves and thus over your environment—must 
never waver. 

Roy, the hers, who has abandoned the 
squalor of his family life to become a pilot, 
is taken by the Air Vice-Marshal on to his 
personal staff and learns there of the magnitude 
of the Air Vice-Marshal’s designs, to éstablish 
the power of the Air Force élite over the country 
and to transform it, in complete disregard for 
traditional values, to a new way of life functional, 
efficient, collective. But in the village there 
are doubters, upholders of the old ways. Roy, 
through a revived interest in the details of 
his past, becomes disaffected and decides to 
face the Air Vice-Marshal with a refusal to 
carry on. His life is in danger. The Air Vice- 
Marshal (who turns out to be his father) puts 
the issue to him : 

Consider the record of crimes, hypocrisy and 
icresolution in [your mother’s] family . . . what 
a record of confusion, deception, rankling hatred, 
low aims and indecision! One is stained by any 
contact with such people. Can you not sée, and | 
am asking you for the last time, what I mean 
when I urge you to escape from all this, to escape 
from time and its bondage, to construct around 
you in your brief existence something that is 
guided by your own will, not forced upon you by 
past accidents, something of clarity, independence 
and beauty. 

But Roy refused : 

If there had been guilt in the village there had 
been guilt also in the aerodrome, for the two 
worlds were not exclusive and by denying one or 
the other, the security that was gained was an 
illusion. 

The collective life which aims at efficiency, 
with the slogan “‘ freedom is the knowledge of 


necessity,” leaves out of account the conflicts and 


individual values which make life worth living. 
“* In spite of its symmetry and perfection,’’ it is 
**a denial of life, its difficulty, its perplexity 
and its suffering rather than an affirmation of 
its nobility and its grandeur.” Such it seems 
is the point of the fable. 

I recommend The Aerodrome as-an unusual 
kind of novel, though I cannot consider it 3 


} success. It is written in a graceful clean pros 


marred oniy by occasional lapses into false 
simplicity (a fault which is part and parce! of 
Mr. Warner’s whole approach). The story 
within its melodramatic convention is exciting 
and once we reach the Aerodrome itself it takes on 
a meaning sharply revelant to the problem of out 
day. But both the balance of the book and its tone 
seem to me awry. The first part is much to0 
long, the incidents too fantastic—they do not 
succeed, as do the most unexpected incidents 
in Kafka, in winning a kind of absolute belie! 
for themselves by the naturalness with which they 
appear. Mr. Warner’s machinery has a childish 
crudity about it which reminds one of early 
Auden, a prep-school delight in practical jokes 
which no longer seem so clever.as they onc 
did. This is a pity. For I believe the fable w 
be a form which we might use more, and i 
The Professor Mr. Warner seemed to have 
made an advance in clarity and tautness of 
The Wild Goose Chase. The Aerodrome, although 
I think it well worth reading, is for him: 
step. back. T. C. Wors Ley 
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Now an Educational Trust, the Col- 
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SUGAR AND SPICE 


' The Story of J.M.B. By Denis MaAcKam. 


Peter Davies. 11s.6d. 

This is Barrie’s authorised biography, a full 
length affair of dates, diaries, people, the daily 
tedium and private hopes and tragedies of a suc- 
cessful author. Occasionally critical, Mr. Mackail 

es no concise judgment about him, but 
rambles on discursively, playfully, sympathetic- 
ally, generally on the surface but sometimes 
underneath at the proper moments. Here there 
is a candid dig at some blatant vanity; there, a 
forgiving caress. The manner is intimate. Mr. 
Mackail is not one of those official biographers 
who plank down a hundredweight or two of 
monumental masonry upon their hero’s grave; 
but he does conduct a sort of affectionate whis- 
pering campaign, full of sly pokes and winking 
reminiscence. For the admirer of Barrie, this is 
just the thing; it is in fact almast the Barrie 
method. 

“Oh, the cleverness of me,” cried Peter Pan. 
A generation which cannot stomach the sniffling 
feyness and whimsicality of Barrie must grant 
his almost conscienceless skill and ingenuity as 
a journalist, story-teller and playwright. There 
are women in northern mythology, Mr. Mackail 
says of Mary Rose, who were only beautiful 
faces; when you went behind them there was 
nothing there. That sensation was always left by 
Barrie’s work. There was a tingle, a faint sting- 
ing, an emotional itch; never the full flow, except 
in fantasy itself; the thinness of it all left one 
never quite indignant because of the sheer 
cleverness behind it, the gift of surprise, of 
almost impertinent invention, and a pawky 
refusal to give explanations. Barrie knew better 
than most writers the effectiveness of suddenly 
ringing off. People went about looking for the 
meaning of Mary Rose, but Barrie’s was one of 
those egoistic wits which come to no conclusions. 
In reality he was not a gay writer, or a sad one, 
as people said, but a very depressing one. 
books like The Little White Bird, for all the 
drip, drip, drip of the icing as it melts off the 
cake, there was a substratum of macabre, ugly 
hopelessness. The grin is very often on the 
other side of his face. His public—if one noted 
the reaction of one’s elders correctly at the time 
—would go stony-eyed, or give a shocked curl 
to their lips, as they swallowed the sudden hard 
pill which was embedded in the luxurious bitter- 
sweet jam. Like all clever people, Barrie liked 
making others uncomfortable and nothing makes 
us so uncomfortable as the public display of the 
top layer of our sentiments. 

In his attenuated way Barrie successfully 
played tricks which other dramatists like Shaw 
had to fight for; the practical Fabian woman with 
the twelve pound look was easily put across by 
giving her a sprite-like or pathetic face. Thev 
are womanly women. Shaw meant something 
serious when he made his dukes into butlers; 
Barrie turns his butler into a gentleman out of 
sheer mischievousness, without meaning any- 
thing. 

It is an interesting fact revealed by Mr. Mac- 
kail that Barrie, who regarded himself as a kind 
of expert on the absorbent mother, was an en- 
thusiastic reader of D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers. To the tentative poignancy of Mar- 
garet Ogilvy on her pedestal, Sons and Lovers 
was the counter attack of reality, for Paul’s situa- 
tion in that book was very close to Barrie’s own. 
There was the same urge to equal or surpass the 
brother who had died, to get away from the 
shock of his mother’s hostility and yet to win 
her. Mr. Mackail is as candid as an official bio- 
grapher can be about the emotional calamities 
which in later life sprang from this dislocation in 
Barrie’s childhood. It is well known how 
tragedy struck at him again and again; indeed 
Barrie’s tragedies and his sadness were a sort of 


In, 


British institution. All was—and one says this 
without any sort of reproach—grist for the mill. 

It is a very involved and unseizable character, 
a sort of human spinning top, which Mr. Mac- 
kail draws. All the metaphysical bent of the 
Scots seems to have been translated into per- 
sonal mystification: Barrie is always watching 
Barrie being Barrie and has one eye on the 
essential audience. There is the loneliness, per- 
haps the emptiness, of the actor. In old age, 
when he was neglected, he posed as being full 
up with engagements. Sometimes, Mr. Mackai! 
recalls, one went to see him in the evenings at 
Adelphi Terrace, where he sat coughing and 
smoking too much by the wood fire, and instead 
of hours of “inimitableness,” one had to watch 
the small figure pacing up and down in silence, 
and responding with no more than a bleak 
“Caledonian grunt” to the efforts of the frantic 
visitor. There was mystification about every- 
thing: about the firm refusal of a knighthood 
and a quiet pocketing later on of a baronetcy— 
there was the publication of the Captain Scott 
letter, the plumping of the Peter Pan statue in 
Kensington Gardens, the craving for political in- 
fluence—alluring to the vanity of most writers, 
of course—and the delicious hint of being mixed 
up in the negotiations for the Anglo-Irish treaty, 
though Mr. Lloyd George, when asked about it 
all, hasn’t any recollection of Barrie being mixed 
up in it at all. In the end, one sees that the real 
attraction of Barrie was that his right hand 
always knew what his left hand was doing. 
Under the imp was the relentless Scot. In an 
otherwise silly novel like When a Man’s Single, 
which all young writers were rightly recom- 
mended to read, one admires his nimble under- 
standing of that very Edwardian art—the art of 
success. Bennett, in his emphatic provincial way, 
wrote manuals on success and everyone has 
resented the vulgarity; Barrie surrounded the 
subject with jokes, so that no one could quite 
see what he was doing. And this lightened the 
soggy glamour and gloom of commercial litera- 
ture. Arch as Mr. Mackail often is, and very 
clever at not giving his subject away, he has 
given an official Life a pleasantly unofficial! air. 

V. S. PrrrcHEett 


DURHAM COMPANY 


Durham Company. By UNs Porr-HENNESSY. 
Ghatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has given us an 
attractive book, which cannot be classified, and 
therefore will be classified, by librarians, as Belles 
Lettres. Ostensibly she is concerned with the 
literary associations of places in Durham ; what 
she gives is some delicate criticism and recon- 
structions, at once scholarly and imaginative, of 
bygone characters and incidents. Obviously, 
such a book must be well written, and Dame 
Una writes well enough, though occasionally 
without that regard for language which one 
has a right to expect of an essayist. To 
talk of “antiquarian things” is to tal 
nonsense ; “‘ he was enormously dependent on 
his womenfolk ”’ is not pretty; neither is “A 
lesson that the day for personal possessing was 
over, that deindividualization was to be the fate 
of houses and men, that England was being 
communized without a revolution,” though here 
the author may defend herself by saying that 
she uses ugly words to state ugly facts. Anyhow 
an elegant essayist should be incapable of 
leaving uncorrected in proof such a misquotation 
as “‘ Milton hadst thou been living in this hour.” 


“With no audience than that of the gentry of 


the Hall” is plain bad grammar. 

However, such lapses, though disagreeable, 
will be forgiven easily in a book which is surt 
to please well-educated people. The author 
has intelligence, taste and knowledge of met 
and books, and of women too. Her research 
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though not purporting to go very far, has been 
skilful and well directed ; so that what she has 
to tell us is seldom trite and is sometimes sur- 
prising: her comments are generally acute. 
She has a happy gift of recounting freshly 
stories, well enough known to deep and diligent 
readers, but by no means familiar to all members 
of the London Library: for instance, the story 
of Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth’s sly im- 
positions on the credulity of Sir Walter Scott, 
or of Wordsworth’s mysterious doings in France, 
his revolutionary ardours, his mistress and his 
bastard. 

I will confess that the first essay to which 
I turmed was the one on Hamsterley and 
Jorrocks.. There has been hot controversy 
of late about the exact geographical situation 
of the Jorrocks-James Pigg country, and 
particularly as to which English spa _ is 
described under the pseudonym of Handley 
Cross. The argument having been conducted, 
for the most part, by what Richard Bragg would 
have called “ downright fox-hunters,” the 
notion that the novelist might have had more 
than one watering-place in mind has been 
hardly entertained. I was curious to see what 
this subtle and cultivated lady would have to 
say about it, and of course she says what I 
hoped she would say and what I am sure is 
true: “* We may take it that when it is not 
Northumberland it is Surrey, and when it is 
not Kent it is Sussex, and when none of these 
places it may be Durham.” Moreover, by 
contrasting him with Dickens, and citing 
William Morris—‘ he was a master of life,”’ 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, “ though but a weak 
woman,” shows that she recognises the greatness 
of Robert Smith Surtees. She does not fully 
appreciate him, I think, or she would have 
emphasised the fact that, alone amongst Vic- 
torian novelists—unless we are to reckon Peacock 
Victorian, Surtees is never sentimental, except 
maybe once or twice about hunted hares. At 
any rate he has no illusions about human beings, 
rustic or town-bred, rich or poor. Also he 
can roll out, at need, a positively Shakespearean 
image—‘‘ Let me from the bonded warehouse 
of my knowledge... .” You cannot say all 
that for Dickens or Thackeray. 

‘Fhe most accomplished essay in the collection 
is, I suppose, The Byrons at Seaham. The 
author retells the old, old story, but tells it 
with a fresh accent, nicely seasoning the hash 
with scraps of odd information. It is satis- 
factory to find that not one drop of whitewash, 
and only a pint of pity, is allowed to fall on that 
intolerable woman, Lady Byron. But the best 
pages in the book are unquestionably those 
devoted to Sockburn; and of these the most 
precious those which describe with well con- 
trolled emotion that crucial moment in the 
history of literature when Wordsworth was 
falling sedately in love with Mary Hutchinson— 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire, 
agonisedly and 
gloriously with her sister, Sara— 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 
In the Grasmere manuscript, as the author 
does well to remind us, the desperate lines ran— 

O Sara! we receive but what we give 

And in our life alone does Nature live ; 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud. 
But Coleridge was married, so for “ Sara” 
tead “ Lady ”’; and so the world was enriched 
with the Ode in Dejection. It is in writing about 
Sockburn, about Wordsworth, Coleridge, 


Dorothy and the Hutchinsons that Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy shows her quality at its best. She 
writes like a scholar and a lady. She is treading 
On sacred ground, ground sacred to poetry and 
love, and over it she moves quietly and somte- 
times beautifully. 


CLIVE BELL 








REPORTING THE WAR 


Post D: Some Experiences of an Air-Raid 
Warden. By Joun Srracuey. Gollancz. 
3s. 6d. 


The Road to Bordeaux. By C. Denis 


FREEMAN and DouGLas Cooper. Cresset 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Wounded Don’t Cry. By QuEnTIN 
REYNOLDS. Cassell. 6s. 


Britain Can Take It. The Book of the 
Film. Commentary by QUENTIN Rey- 
NOLDs. Murray. Is. 


These books give a cross-section of reporting 
from various fronts. Mr. Strachey writes as an 
A.R.P. warden in London during the September 
Blitz; Messrs. Freeman and Cooper were 
ambulance-drivers with the French army 
attacked and retreating ; and Mr. Reynolds is an 
American correspondent who has been wherever 
the wires were hottest. Much of the material— 
from a journalist’s point of view—is new ; but 
Mr. Strachey is the only one of these writers to 
have recognised the fact. The test of any war 
book at the moment is whether it makes war 
more realtor not; Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls does this magnificently, remote 
though the Guadarrama mountains may seem 
to-day; in a lesser degree Mr. Strachey also 
succeeds in discovering and sharpening experi- 
ence. His Post D, sections of which have 
already appeared in these pages, is a remarkable 
piece of writing. What he has achieved may 
seem at first sight simple: an account in the 
third person describing realistically a number of 
** incidents ”’ in a Chelsea sector. The official 
term “‘ incident,” used by wardens themselves, 
is almost the key-word of his narrative. It puts 
bombs and the dead and dying into a cool 
category. On Mr. Strachey, who became a 
warden almost by accident, both the coolness 
and the calamity struck strangely. His 
detachment, in the face of horror, has thus 
something of what Auden calls “‘ the surgeon’s 
idea of pain.” He experienced no grand 
emotions or false griefs, being on a job; being 
new on a job, he discovered things with an 
immense curiosity. The tone of his writing 
from beginning to end is deliberately quiet and 
matter-of-fact, with the sort of understatement 
that gives conviction to a story like Lady Into 


Fox, except that here the events are real. It 
discovers a world on our own doorstep as 
remote in its way as the airman’s cockpit in the 
clouds. A few sounds, sights and smells traced 
in the night ; a ruined house where the rescue 
men are clawing away earth and rubble for 
buried people; while looking for a boy, they 
uncover the body of a fat middle-aged woman. 
** Digging for Mrs. Miller,” which readers of 
this journal will no doubt remember, seems to 
me the best piece of descriptive writing that 
the war has yet produced. It is the third here 
of ten chapters which give a pretty complete 
picture of air raids night after night, and the 
warden’s routine in dealing with them. One 
may think, as one goes along, that Mr. Strachey 
is missing some detail—the burnt-rubber, 
rotten-mushroom smell of an evacuated street, 
for example ; but almost certainly one will find 
it a few pages later, conveyed with piercing 
exactness. Despite realism Post D is not an 
unbearably grim book to read ; the activity and 
talk of the wardens have a curious light 
“apartness”’ which the oversensitive reader 
will find reassuring. 

One effect of writing as excellent and con- 
sidered as Mr. Strachey’s is that it kills anything 
else within range stone-dead. I should probably 
have found The Road to Bordeaux more im- 
pressive if I had read it at any other time. It is 
in fact a very good, straightforward account of 
the adventures of two English ambulance drivers 
with the French Army. It begins in Paris before 
invasion and ends three months later with the 
escape back to England in a destroyer. Most 
of the book describes the appalling chaos of the 
retreat, the roads jammed with several million 
people making south. Auxerre, Bourges, 
Limoges, Bordeaux: the same plight of soldiers 
and civilians everywhere, drenched by rain, 
harassed by the threat of the enemy, without 
petrol, even without food. Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Cooper have related in admirable detail 
a story we know in outline already. They are 
vivid and reliable witnesses. 

Those who saw the film Britain Can Take It 
may be disappointed to find that the com- 
mentator, Mr. Quentin Reynolds, is better to 
hear than to read. The Wounded Don’t Cry 
suffers badly, like a Priestley postcript, by 
being read in cold blood, but its real fault is 
that while Mr. Reynolds can do a first-rate job 
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The Life-story of the 


present Governor-General of Canada, the only surviving 
brother of Queen Mary 


Hon. The 


Earl of Athlone 


by M. E. SARA 


A British officer of the highest order, who served in the South African 
and Great Wars, and an esteemed administrator, both as Governor-General 
of the Union of South Africa, and now as Governor-General of Canada, the 
Earl will rank high in the annals of British history 
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aS He has had 25 years contact with criminals 


PHENOMENA» CRIME 
by VAL DAVIS 


A startling presentation of the challenge of gangsterdom exposed by a 
writer who has had contact with criminals on both sides of the Atlantic. 
“A revealing record... this disturbing record will shock many com- 
Author of “Gentlemen of the Broad 
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re The Family Physician 


THE PAIN 
SIMPLY 
VANISHED 


That’s what many of my patients say to me, 
after taking the Phensic tablets I have 
prescribed for them. 

Nervous 
neuralgia—rheumatic pains—they say Phensic 
seems to go right to the root of the pain 
and soothe it away. 











This power of Phensic to “ make the pain | 
Pp p 


> 


go” so quickly is partly explained by the 
rapidity with which Phensic is absorbed into 
the blood and partly because four ingredients, 
not just one, make up the Phensic formula. 

These four ingredients work together to 
attain the desired results—and every one of 
them works better for working with the other 
three. Yes! It is a medical triumph. No 
one would deny it. 

A celebrated surgeon, concerned with 
relieving pain and weakness after operations, 
says he is profoundly convinced of the pain- 
killing, fever-reducing qualities of Phensic. 

However delicate you may be, Phensic 
will do you no harm. It does not harm the 
heart. It does not upset the stomach. It 
does not leave the patient depressed. 

Two tablets will bring you soothing comfort 
from jangled nerves. They will refresh and 
hearten you when you feel over-tired. Every 
chemist has Phensic brand. It will cost you 
7d., 1/5, 3/5 ‘& §/8 (Inc. Purchase Tax). 





headache—backache—neuritis— 


‘becomes rather a bore. 
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of journalism, these jobs when strung together, 
with himself in the middle, add up to rather 
little. The Wounded Don’t Cry is a very 
readable book about its author’s adventures as 
a correspondent in Europe. He haunts Paris, 
goes to the front, leaves Paris for Bordeaux, 
Bordeaux for London and a flat in Berkeley 
Square, where he had the advantage (frem the 
journalist’s angle) of being bombed, but not 
badly bombed, twice. All this is vividly 
recounted in a hammering typewriter style, but 
the figure of the author eating large lunches 
everywhere while the refugees stream by or the 
bombs fall, seems hardly a real journalist at all, 


but a character from an early Hemingway novel. 
‘Everything comes second to getting the story— 


and being the sort.of person to get it. This 
And a good deal of 
exaggeration creeps in. . ‘“‘ To-day more than 
half London sleeps underground” he writes 


, at the beginning of September: that is, in 


round figures, three and a half million people. 
Such’ calculations, however, would take the 
bloom off the story. 

Britain Can Take It is a “ book of the film,” 
and contains besides Mr. Reynolds’ commentary 
forty admirable “stills,” several of which, I 
think, did not reach the screen. 

G. W. STONIER 


ONE OF THE ELECT 


The Secret of Pascal. By H. F. Stewart. 
Cambridge University Press. §s. 

Pascal. Presented by FRAN¢GoIS MAuRIAC 
(Living Thoughts Library). Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

Jansenism, among the devoutly-minded, 
appears to be in the ascendant; at least that 
aspect of Jansenism which, to the uninitiated 
like myself, joins hands with Calvinism. Karl 
Barth, Niebuhr, and the many admirers of 
Pascal are raising, in a world fighting for 
democracy, the old cry: ‘‘ We can’t have 
Heaven crammed.” Perhaps it is in truth a 
revival of the one true doctrine. Perhaps it is 
yet another symptom of our violent reaction 
from the optimistic humanism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, a reaction born of the 
bitter realisation that man’s responsibility to 
himself is just too great, if we have nothing 
more secure to lean upon than what has been 
called ‘‘ the slender integrity of his own puny 
reason and the wavering uncertainty of his own 
ethical judgment.” (W. K. Jordan.) We 
hunger after leadership, in theololgy as in 
politics, we long for security, moral as well as 
economic. We would alleviate the enormous 
burden of trying to know and to do what is 
right by accepting the faith that we are hope- 
lessly sinful and that only Grace, mysterious 
Grace, can redeem any one of us. 

Perhaps, too, the humility that results from 
humanism, once it has ceased to be complacent, 
is too galling. ‘‘ All men are equal,” but in our 
heart of hearts we long for eminence. And 
since the nobilities of birth and money are alike 
discredited, while that of worth is too difficult 
to define, too wearisome to acquire, we take 
refuge in pride of blood or race or revelation, 
pride of belonging to the one orthodox Party, 
or pride in being mystically one of the Elect. 

However that may be, here are two books 
destined to present Pascal in an attractive light 
before a public eager for spiritual guidance. 
Mr. Stewart, who has already written on the 
** Holiness of Pascal,’ now deals persuasively 
with his more mundane gifts, his logic, his 
morality, his sense of style. He shows us his 
hero as a lucid thinker, an exquisite writer, a 
profound student of mankind. And indeed 
these are Pascal’s magnificent tools, which he 
uses to lure us into an acceptance of his own 
faith in the infinite wretchedness of man, the 
infinite goodness of God, and the immense gulf 
that lies between them, a gulf bridgeable by no 
human effort but only by Grace. There are, 


— 
I suspect, men of Pascal and men of Montaigne, 
born not made. Mr. Stewart’s book will delight 
the former. I .do not think that it will make 
converts. 

Neither will M. Francois Mauriac. “ Pascal,” 
he says, “‘ released a tempest of infinite love 
over the men of Montaigne.’’ Possibly, but it 
is a love so infinite as to be umrecognisable. 
One feels more of the warmth of human love 
in Montaigne’s affectionate mockery than in all 
Pascal’s tortured pity and contempt. In any 
case, M. Mauriac’s publishers have served him 
ill. The selection of “‘ living thoughts ” is put 
together carelessly and quite without scholar- 
ship. It is almost impossible to check their 
accuracy or their context by reference to 
Brunschvicg’s edition, as the extracts are neither 
numbered nor paginated. The translation is 
appalling—‘*‘ The eternal si!~nce of these infinite 
spaces frightens me ”’ for ‘“ Le silence éternel de 
ces espaces infinis m/’effraie.’ And all is 
peppered with what I can only charitably con- 
clude are printer’s errors. How else account 
for the shocking mistranslation of St. Augustine 
on page 123? Or for this delightful sentence 
on page 40 ?—‘‘ So much the art of persuasion 
consists as much in that of pleasing as in that of 
convincing, so much more are men,governed by 
caprice than by reason.”’ In Pascal’s French 
this pretty tangle resolves itself as follows: 
“De sorte que l'art de persuader consiste autant 
en celui d’agréer qu’en celui de convaincre, tant les 
hommes se goitvernent plus par caprice que par 
raison.” FLORA GRIERSON 


The Creed of Christ. 
Cassell. 6s. 

This volume of sermons deals with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and will cause widespread gratification as a 
proof that war brings men back to the Christian 
Faith. It is true that Mr. Heard has not yet brought 
himself to accept some of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity : his Christology is, at best, Arian ; 
and he hedges regrettably on the matter of personal 
immortality. But large sections of his book echo 
faithfully the edifying sentiments customary in our 
pulpits. He possesses to a remarkable degree that 
gift for analogy which has always proved so valuable 
to divines. And he is nothing if not up-to-date: 
once a popular writer about science, he uses the 
material thus acquired with great daring. His 
frequent comparison of prayer to wireless waves is 
calculated to interest a large public. Even the theory 
of evolution is similarly turned to good purpose, and 
it will gratify many to find agnostic speculations 
thus twisted into weapons for discomforting their 
inventors. 

Mr. Heard might be reproached with isolating 
those sections of the Gospel message that specially 
appeal to him. He condemns “ righteous anger,” 
regardless of the words of wrath so frequently 
reported by the Evangelists. And while he does not 
here emphasise his pacifist views, he maintains 
that the training of saints is the only valid answer 
to Hitler. He never faces the fact that a Nazi 
victory would make such training absolutely im- 
possible, a fact that it is perhaps easier to overlook 
in California than in Prague or Warsaw. 

The merit of Mr. Heard’s book is that it is based 
upon the experience of the great mystics. But he 
seems to think it possible to apply mass-production 
to mystics, whereas history suggests that they are 
at least as rare as great artists. Some readers may 
consider that mystical experience, which has always 
proved difficult to express in words, is more happily 
conveyed by the erotic metaphors of poets like 
St. John of the Cross than by Mr. Heard’s talk ol 
entropy, mutations, radioactivation and photo- 
synthesis. But it would be unfair to doubt that 
these addresses, so obviously sincere, made a deep 
effect when they were delivered in a Congregational 
church in Hollywood. 


By GERALD HEArp. 


Harrap’s Shorter French and English Dic- 
tionary. Edited by J. E. MANson. Vol. I, 
French-English. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

French for English Idioms. By J. O. KetTTrRipc! 
Routledge. 6s. 


The Harrap Standard French and English Dic- 
tionary is the best two-volume dictionary of its 
kind, and this abridgment of the first volume 
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FASCISM—What is it 
by F. A. RIDLEY 


Despite a wealth of books on the subject, 
few writers have succeeded in answering 
this question to the satisfaction of the 
enquiring mind. F. A. Ridley (Left-wing 
writer well known for his books on 
politics and religion) analyses Facism by 
considering successively its originating 
causes, its political nature, and its 
economic character, and draws therefrom 
valuable conclusions regarding its future 
—especially in this country. ‘‘ Fdscism 
—what is it ?’’ is not mere propaganda ; 
it is a brief, but comprehensive, study of 
the sociology of contemporary counter- 
revolution by an authority on the subject. 
As such it deserves a wide circulation 
amongst that ever-growing revolutionary 
public which desires to penetrate the 
infinite superficiality of our age and to 
see things for what they really are. 








D, Obtainable from your bookseller, any 
W. H. Smith’s, or from the publishers, 
) 8d. (post free). 


FREEDOM PRESS, 9, NEWBURY ST., LONDON, E.C.1 
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ARMY INTELLIGENCE has led 
to the discovery of King Six 
Cigars and caused them to be 


available in all Messes. 
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A DEGREE 
FOR YOU! 


The Matriculation exam. need not deter those who 
have left their school days behind. London University 
Degree candidates over 23 may take the shorter 
Special Entrance Exam. Wolsey Hall Postal Courses 
offer many advantages: low fees, instalment terms, 
free loan of books, and, in the event of failure, con- 
tinuation of tuition free of change. 978 Wolsey Hal! 
students have passed this examination. 

Write for Free Guide to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Department VH12 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
SATIS EEL RTATRIE 0 














SPECIALISED TRAINING 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 





Fee {£165 per annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





ITY and Guilds of London Art School, 124 Kermington 
Park Road, S.E.11. Classes in Modelling and Painting 
from the Life ; Lettering and Ornamental Sculpture. Satur 
days and Sundays, 10.30 a.m. to § p.m. Fees §s. and 10s. per 











term: Summer Term begins Saturday, April 19th. Apply 
to the Registrar at the School. 
RESTAURANT 
REEK REST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187- 


Open till 10 p. =—Delmaie, Shashliks (charcoal al grill). 


HOTELS 


y INGSLEY HOTEL. Near the British Museum. 
phones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per night. 








AS* for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 5 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

HOUSE ASSOCIATION. TD. 

P.R. 


H.A., Lrp., Regent Street, W.1. 





N. Devon. Quiet, 
all rooms, spring mattresses, 


OODY-BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, 
eaceful, safe area. H. & C. 





good food, farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 

34 guineas inclusive. Parracombe 64 

EDINBURGH. Manor Hotel, so Manor Place. Terms 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228191. 





OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho ! 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms 


Devon. Quiet, comf. hse., 
Miss Foti. Northam 183. 





OODSTOCK “Guest House, Chariton Singleton, Sussex. 











Mod. cntry hse, every comt. 3 gns. p.w. _Singleton 200. 
ACCOMMODATION 

YDE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2. Ambass. 2941. 

Nr. Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15s. 6d. p.w. §s. daily, bkft. 





Well-furnished divan rooms, 


(CHELSEA, 29 Oakley St. 
6d., and 32s. 6d. with breakfast. 


h. and c., shelter. 22s. 





AMPSTEAD. 7 Lancaster Grove. University woman has 
divan rooms, h. and c. Gas fires. 135.-18s. PRI. 0160. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD. Well furn. room, musical noeieete. 








part. board, good cooking. Phone: MAI 3092 before 12, 
after 7. 
HELSEA. Attrac. furn. room, bath, breakfast. Ideal pro- 
/  fessio nal. business person. Concrete bidg. 1 


Box 8911. 








“OOD home offered country near Oxford, 
a week and some help in house and garden. 
Box 8894. 


in return for {1 
Any nationality. 





HAMPSTE 3AD, near Heath and Tube. Man: 30), exempt, has 
small room for another interested in living ch eaply. Garden 














level, some meals. Box 8906. 
TO LET 
W: SUSSEX. Superbly situated 7 roon how use, studio, all 
amenities, 





gns. Bu NBURY, 22 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 





OWER STREET, W.C 
mod., furn. All conv. 


. Large pleasant basement rm.: 
Modcrate. Bo x &Q907 


“FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only, effectively replace 
natural ones as long as they fit absolutely 
perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose 
denture which causes discomfort and em- 
barrassment is false economy because the 
troublecan soeasily be put right. KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false 
teeth fit firmly, will hold it securely in position 
for many hours,ensuring comfort,confidence 
and proper mastication. Recommended by 
Dentists. Handy s rinkler tin 1/3d, large 
‘Economy ’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
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i rchase of one or other of the books 
= din this advertisement is not an extrava- 
ons. but a wise and profitable investment. It 
impossible to measure the worth of these 
publications by their published price. The Health 
benefits, both Physical and Mental, and the 
Vital Information provided to you represents safe os 
™@ and positive dividends which will repay your 
investment many times over. Endorsed and @ 
recommended by the highest authorities, these 
books are of vital Make your 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 





By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. Post paid &/6 
Written by a young medical man specialising in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, this new illustrated work 
is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. The = 
™ contents: cover—Anatomy—Physiology—The — Psy- 
chology of Sex—The Sex Act—Pregnaneyv and L abour 
— Contraception — Abortion — Venerea! Disease 
Prostitution—Impotence and Sterility. 
* Within the pages of this book is contained 
@ survey of the Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and 4 
@ Sociology of sex. The feat has been performed by 
Mr. Havil in a competent fashion The subject 
could not be more adequately dealt with within the 
limitations of a work of this size 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine 
@ By RENNIE MACANDREW. - 
LIFE LONG LOVE 
i Healthy Sex and Marriage Post. paid 5/- 
gs The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve = 
@ some of the problems of love in men and women, and’ gy 
to increase human understanding. 
“ Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of 
expression . . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove 
a very useful textbook.” New Statesman and Nation, 
a “eminently sensible but far from dul! Par- = 
@ ticularly refreshing.... The book will be appreciated = 


by those who are tired of the stupidities that have been 
published.” 


Cambridge University Medical Society M agezine 


APPROACHING MANHOOD 
APPROACHING WOMANHOOD @ 


Lt 
i Kach 


, post paid 3/10 @ 
Parents, teachers, religious leaders and social workers 
recognise the vital need of accurate books of sex 


instruction for boys and y« 
women. These books adequately fill that need 
“In every way admirable for the purpose 
and concisely written—pleasantly informative 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 


yung men, girls and young 


Sima ply 


MARRIAGE. Post paid 5,- 
gs “Anexplanation of men to women and women t _ n 
@s to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friend- 


ship, Love and Marriags Many pe yple will flad 
it very helpful . & wealth of practica! hints 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine 


m Just Published 


THE RED LIGHT. Post pal 
A book of sane and logical instruc 
Hygiene for Men and Women 
‘Frankly written—sincere and unsuggestive—as indis 
pensable to those in uniform as a Service Gas Mask—thx 
best eightecnpenny worth in its line yet publistred.”’ 
Superman. 
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THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. By 


Dr. G. C. BEALE. This work deals in a 
comprehensive manner with the whole 
subject. It isa necessary book alike for the 
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married and those contemplating marriag¢ 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. An 

entirely practical book which will pr 

of inestimable value to every woman 


“ Modern Woman ”’ says “Middle-aged 
women will find much to help them ” 5 6 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By Dr. J = NEN- 


BAUM. This work gives an : 
questions concerning sex It. i MK te 
a minimum of theory and the maximum 
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of direct’ physiological information / 
FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural 

Way. By PD. MURRAY DAVEY. 

To many people, because of religious of 

other convictions, artificiality in the matter 

of Birth ¢ Control is repugnant rhis new 

book is intended for = me 1K é It 

descrilx ‘in detal a pr i met i 1/3 
THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure 

of Cardiac Conditions. | \ ( 

THOMSON rl author in t I < 
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planation of t! Nat t - 

Heart Disease 4 
BLOOD PRESSURE. By JAS. C. THOM 
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MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW TO 


OBTAIN IT. By J. L. ORTON An 

efficient memor the ba fa ‘ 

This book shows vou How to memoris« 

How to acquire a ph graphic mem 

ete., et 4 -" 
BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. 

By H. BENJAMIN rhe autl 

himself of appr ching blindness al 

embodied | methods in this bool 4 4 


HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR. 


By JAS. ¢ THOMSON. With fu 

ticulars of t Hor lreatment 

Disorders, including Baldness, Dan 

Alopecia, Areata, Falling Hai et 1 3 


All Prices Include Postage 


THORSONS, Publishers 


Dept. 169, $91, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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(French-English) is in its way as remarkable a piece 
of editing and book production. It is well printed 
with a double column to the page. Though the 
book is no larger and not a great deal heavier than 
Gone With the Wind, Mr. Manson has succeeded in 
retaining 31,550 out of the original 58,000 words. 
Space has been saved by including many adverbs and 
nouns under the adjective, where that has been the 
main entry. Some variations of meaning have 
necessarily been omitted, and no entry runs to more 
than a column. But for most purposes this Shorter 
Dictionary will serve where twenty years ago one 
would have turned to a dictionary four times its 
size and price. We notice that, as in the larger 
dictionary, special attention has been paid to familiar 
meanings, though Mr. Manson stops short of some 
of the colloquialisms to be found in Mr. Kettridge’s 
French for English Idioms. This is the companion 
volume to its author’s French Idioms and Figurative 
Phrases. Mr. Kettridge is prodigal with quotations 
mostly from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writers, and, unlike most smaller dictionaries, his 
can be read with pleasure. Its chief drawback is 
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EDWARD PERRY 
WARREN 


The distinguished American 
Collector of Classical Antiquities. 
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BANKING MONOPOLY 


Before 1844 new banks were 
constantly being started. The 
Act of 1844 prevented the 
formation of new banks. This 
banking monopoly discourages 
the provision of cheap long-date 
credit to new businesses, and 
makes for industrial monopoly. 
We need, not more State inter- 
ference in banking, but free 
competition in banking. Read 


FREE 
BANKING 


by Henry Meulen 


An Individualist solution of the 
social prablem. 


MACMILLAN. 7s. 6d. 
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that sometimes one has to look under two entries 
before finding the idiom one wants. It is difficult to 
see how this could have been avoided, and after 
some testing this phrase book proves to be both 
servicesble and thorough. 














Week-end Competitions 
No. 583 
Set by Cyril Connolly 

It has become the habit of some critics to 
couple the names of Joyce and Proust. We 
offer the usual prizes for a piece of Joyce written 
by Proust (a note, for instance, on the Salon of 
Mrs. Bloom) or of Proust written by Joyce (e.g. 
Buck Charlus). Entry not to exceed 250 words, 
Proust in the Scott-Moncrieff vefsion. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Tuesday, 15th April. 

- 2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be iacanteail 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 580 


Set by Roger Marvell 

Mr. A. P. Herbert, writing in Punch, seems to 
be under the delusion that the reviewing staff of 
this journal has emigrated en bloc to the U.S.A. 
In fact none of our regular contributors has gone 
to America, but a number of them are in uniform. 
We offer the usual prizes for a set of verses (not 
more than 12 lines), such as a soldier, sailor or 
airman might write, comparing his present 
activities with his old work of reviewing, in these 
columns, novels, paintings, films, or gramophone 
records. 


Report by Roger Marvell 
Disappointing to relate, Mr. A. P. Herbert has not 

sent in an entry. It would have been such an elegant 
action to devote a quarter of an hour to winning this 
competition. A number of neat verses have, however, 
been submitted. Mr. Jack Maunder, a soldier who 
was a film-critic (not in this journal), ends with a 
version of a standard Army joke : 

On parade, up spoke the Sergeant-Maijor, 

** In civvy life, a critic of the screen ?”’ 


“ Yes, Sir,”’ I answered, feeling honoured, 

“ Ah! just the man to whitewash the latrine ! ” 
Miss Jenifer Wayne makes the fiim-critic, turned 
sailor, exclaim: *“‘ But I hadn’t a notion what 
motion the dcean Could actually make.” N. P. 
Meadway sends good verses by a novel-reviewer in 
the R.A.F. Here are two stanzas : 

I dropped the vitriolic phrase 

With scorn I mowed pretension down ; 

1 now, with sticks of bombs, erase 

A harbour, factory or town. 

When I return, again a scribe, 

Rejoicing at the dawn of peace, 

I shall regret that, as I jibe, 

I cannot pull the bomb-release ! 
Sir Robert Witt, I. C. Saul and W. H. Victory were 
well in the running, J. 4A. Soesan, John Thornton, 
“XX,” Nancy Gunter and I.R.1.S. also did well. 
If there were three prizes I should give one to 
Horace. Vigor; who had the courage to be serious. 
Here are four lines from his Airman, late reviewer of 
gramophone records : 

Black disks revolved ; the imponderable world 

Of sound absorbed me, silent. Now in lieu 

Of those rotations, mightier hubs have whirled 

Me to destroy the silence of the blue. 

M. Tomalin deserves the second prize. Of the 
three poems he sent, all good, two are offensive to 
Mr. Herbert ; the prize is given to the third : 

When I reviewed the General’s book, 

With public merriment I shook, 

The end of which is yet to be— 

To-morrow he’s reviewing me. 
It is fitting that the best entry should have been 
contributed by one cf those about whom Mr, 
Herbert was so libellous, a regular contributor to 
THE New STATESMAN AND NATION. The other 
competitors will, I am sure, not only acknowledge 
the justice of the award, but welcome the name of 
the winner, Mr. John Mair: 


LAMENT 
Provocative as blurbs, the clouds imply 
Fantastic landscapes to my aerial eye. 
Yet part, familiar country to display 
As prim as Priestley, flat as Hemingway. 
Where cities, huge as Proust, exhaust the earth 
And spread about them labyrinthine dearth ; 
Awaiting with rhinocerine aplomb 
The drastic criticism of the bomb. 


Airman is merely critic overblown, 

Locked in a little cosmos of his own, 

With power, if will be bad and aim be good, 

To kill more Keatses than a Gifford could. 
JOHN Mair 
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liritum tremens be-  W.c.r. 


issue, addressed to “‘ CROSSWORDS,” “ Naw 
STATESMAN AND NATION,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By URBANUS 


BUDGET EVE—MR. LYTTELTON’S CONCENTRATION 
OF PROFITS—MANUFACTURERS VERSUS DISTRI- 
BUTORS’ EQUITIES 


Tue Budget eve is no time for confident 
markets, especially in a war costing nearly 
£4,000 millions a year. It is small wonder 
that the gilt-edged market should come back 
after its recent rise when it found that the 
revenue deficit for the last financial year was 
£2,458 millions. _It was little comfort for it to 
know that savings had refiched £1,350 millions 
and that the rest of the gap was met by sales of 
gold and securities abroad and by the accumula- 


there is one company tax which I would like to 
see the Chancellor raise—the Corporations Tax. 
Last year E.P.T. produced a revenue of £72 


-millions but Corporation Tax at 1s. in the £ 


only £24 millions. This proves that the wealthy 
combines in the consumption-goods trades, 
such as brewery and tobacco companies, with a 
stable record of earnings and therefore with 
very little liability to E.P.T., are escaping their 
proper contribution to the finance of the war. 
Corporation Tax should at least be doubled 
and there is a case for raising it from Is. to 
4s. in the {. 
7 * * 

The Stock Exchange did not seem to mind 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s explanation to the House 
of Commons of his scheme for concentration 
of production. Why should it? The shares in 


schemes of concentration, which would be 
accepted by the Board of Trade if they complied 
with the conditions and ratios of concentration 
laid down for the particular industry. There 
is no reason to doubt the good intentions of 
Mr. Lyttelton and his advisers in the wartime 
application of the principles of concentration, 
which is an essential war policy of economic 
mobilisation, but what we must be careful to 
avoid is the application of this policy to the 
peacetime reconstruction of industry. The public 
must be on its guard against an unholy alliance 
of the big employers and the large trade unions 
to pattern British industry with “‘ concentration ” 
mergers and combines occupying positions of 
virtual monopoly. High prices and the exploita- 
tion of the consumer are the end of peacetime 
concentration. To provide for the maximum 


















































tion of sterling funds in London on the part of which it deals are virtually those of large-size employment after the war, most of the home 
our Dominions. How far can these extra- companies which will form the nucleus factories trade industries should be split up as far as 
ordinary receipts go? Every one likes to talk in which production will be concentrated. And possible into small units, specialising in the 
about “this humbug cf finance” when the the great advantage of concentrating in one individual styles and high-class workmanship 
figures seem so astronomical and irrelevant to factory working at full time the output of, say, which have given British exports of pottery, 
. our petty daily life and expenditures, but anon two factories working at half-time is that glass, leather goods, cosmetics, and mens’ and 
> comes the Chancellor and puts our income tax overhead expenses will be saved, the costsof the womens’ clothing the best of all advertised 
up to, say, 10s. in the £ or clamps another restricted production cheapened and the balance names. 
impost on our common use of beer, tobacco or of profits increased. Mr. Lyttelton gave one * * * 
travelling. The Stock Exchange is, of course, illuminating example. Three firms, having I referred last week to the coming concentra- 
more concerned about the Chancellor’s treat- four factories, are to concentrate their production tion of the retail trade Mr. Lyttelton followed 
ment of company matters. It is fairly expecting in one factory. Their total turnover is £274,000 up Captain Waterhouse’s hint’ by telling the 
. a revision of his Excess Profits Tax on the a year. The saving in overhead expenses as a House of Commons that he would “ shortly 
a grounds that Io per cent. or 20 per cent. of result of this concentration is no less than £28,000 address himself ” to the problem of concentrating 
- present excess profits, which are lent to the or between 10 per cent. and 11 per cent. of the shops. This does not mean that the existing 
* Treasury free of interest during the rest of the total value of the turnover. This example was level of profits of the big distributors—the 
yf war, will provide a timely re-employment or calculated to whet the appetite of the Stock departmental and chain stores—will be further 
“ reconstruction of business ” fund when peace Exchange for the equity shares of home trade reduced. Indeed, the saving of overheads 
comes. ‘There may be a special concession to manufacturers, for it implied something between through concentration will increase their profits 
tin and other mining companies with short lives a 50 per cent. and a 100 per cent. increase inthe just as it will in the case of manufacturers. 
which are unfairly being asked to pay a capital prevailing level of profits. Mr. Lyttelton was But I would emphasise my point that, generally 
tax when E.P.T. is levied on profits arising from careful to point out that his scheme did not speaking, the Stock Exchange is still over- 
a war output in excess of standard—fixed at favour the large companies against the small. valuing the distributors’ equities as compared 
130 per cent. in the case of tin to enable America It was open to the small companies to get withthe manufacturers’. I promise to give some 
to accumulate a war reserve of metal. But together among themselves and submit theirown examples next week. 
é & 
far ME 
S 
——# 
1? Extracts from the 88 Annual Report to be presented to the Shareholders 
at the Annual General Meeting at Halifax on Monday, April 7th, 1941 
rs 
at 
ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES ... 209 vis £1,976,850 
nd ‘ 
MORTGAGE ASSETS a Sei sie Li —s £100,539,381 
“‘ LIQUID ASSETS In Trustee Securities is sts ee £17,720,140 
Ty 
Cash at Banks and in hand £6,113,837 
“4 TOTAL ASSETS... sd ad ed ne o .. £125,068,992 
“4d SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS _... oe sae ace £118,505,404 
PROFITS—The balance of profit for the year after making provision for all management expenses, 
income-Tax, National Defence Contributions, and Interest due to Depositors up to’the date of the 
Wi accounts amounted to £2,850,145. Appropriations have been made to Investing Shareholders of 
al Interest and Bonus £2,657,952. 
N. TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT sie as £5,992,778 
D| i COPY OF BALANCE SHEET FREE ON APPLICATION 
5 HEAD OFFICES =- HALIFAX GENERAL MANAGERS—DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.1.8. F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D. 
S| Loxpos District OFFicE—Hatirax Hovse, STRanD, W.C.2 
S| Crry Orrice—62, Moorgate, E.C.2 
\V BIRMINGHAM - - 26-28, COLMORE ROW eS, LIVERPOOL 87, Dale Srree 
\ BELFAST - 14, DoNBealt Square Wast ©148G0W ~~ 119, St. VINCENT STREET Mawonneran > - - 130, DuansasTs 
an EDINBURGH - - 75, GzonGR StrEET LEEDS - 82, COMMERCIAL STREET yerrIELD + 49-55, SURREY STREET 
5) Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom 


THE LARGEST ‘N THE WORLD 
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Au ADVERTISEMENTS and ith accepted sujet to the 
management’s approval and right to amend or 
advertisement whether paid for or not. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


¢ THICAL CHURCH, Qt 
4 ing Service only. “Rowl 6th 1.30. 
“ METHODS OF 


GouTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway . Hall, 





W.2. Morn- 
iy. BLACKHAM: 














Red Lion sae, Holborn. Sunday, April 6th, at 11 a.m. 
Professor G. KEETON, M.A., LL.D.: “ THe INDIAN 
PROBLEM.” Aduiatbon Free. 

EXHIBITION 





Cos TEMPORARY ART, inceging J John, Sickert, Piper, 
Hitchens, Devas, Rowntree, op, Christ Wood, 

Hurry, Tunnard, Stanley Spencer, Pitchforth, Frances Hodgkins, 

ete. L EGER Gallery, 13 Old Bond Street. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. 


THEATRE 
UNITY THEATR 


(B 
“JACK THE GIANTRALLER 


Point. 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d. 











Sats. & Suns., at 4. 


Panto with Political 
(Members and Associates only.) 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





BEDALES SCHOOL 
NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lon.). 


Headmaster: F. 
This progressive Public School for Boys and Girls from 
11 to 19 is fortunately able to carry on its normal work 
in its own buildings, Separate Junior School for younger 
children from 5 to 11. Air-raid shelters, with sleeping 
bunks, are provided in case of need. 

Eedales offers a modern education and a healthy country 
life in a safe area. The School Estate of 150 acres, including 
Home Farm, is situated in beautiful country. Library of 
14,000 books, Assembly Hall = Theatre. Exceptional 
facilities for Science and Mus 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 30th and 31st May, 
1941. 





TOUR children and their education will be safe at Kilqu- 
hanity. Apply: Directors, Kilquhanity House, Castle 
Douglas, . Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. 








Colombe 
Calcutta 







9 TT) 
ITY & HAI 


ii it U ‘ip e INES 


P wena Court, Fairmile Park mee Cobham, 


rey. ‘obham 2851 
Tower Building, Liverpool, 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshir:. 








SCHOOLS—continued 


Ve for Easter Holidays at St. George’s Children’s 
House (Harpenden), now at Belstone, Dartmoor. Children 
. Progressive education. Ideal healthy quiet spot. 
Home produce. Summer term April 28th. Muss D. I. 
Matuews. Tel.: Sticklepath 43. 


AN endowed country Public School offers Bursaries and 
ture and. gh boys_showing promise in Art, Music, 








Sculpture and sh. Candidates may be interviewed in 
London. Apply Box 8754. 


AKLEA, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), at NESS 


STRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury. Safe area. Girls 7-19. 
P.N.E.U. Oxford Exam. Centre, Principal ; Beatrice GARDNER. 








CROHAM HURST SCHOOL (For Girls) 
South Petherton, Somerset. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. Safe area ; beautiful 
surroundings ; education is uninterrupted; hi hly qualified 
specialist staff ; pupils entered for University Teveincsons. 
In addition to the usual subjects, gardening, poultry-keeping 
and riding are leisure-time activities, ers five to eighteen 
years of age (young children taken as war emergency). Fees 
mode rate to suit existing conditions. Bursaries available. 


BY NCE c OURT SCHOOL, now Trench Hall, WEM, Salop. 
Tel. : Wem. 172. Principal : ANNA EssinGer, M.A. 


K IDSTONES C (0-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, Bishopdale, 
‘\ Leyburn, Yorkshire. In this quiet dale, children are 
given equal opportunities for academic work, crafts, music, 
gardening and Tiding, 


ELTANE SCHOOL, 
and girls from five to eighteen years. 
standards. - Undisturbed district, 


S T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 

thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
open-air anert of ordered freedom. Principals: H. LYN 
Harris, M.A., LL.B. ; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


JINE woobD, “Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

St. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and girls 

3 to 13, where environment, diet, psychology and tcaching 

methods still maintain health and happiness. ELIZABETH 
STRACHAN. St. Mawgan 279. 

] OMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. Safe Area. 

20 Boarders, 20 Day children. Boys and girls 5-12 yéars. 

All subs. Froebel methods. Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 


t URTWOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel. : 
Abinger 119). Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 


outlook. Particulars from Principal: JANET 











Shaw Hili, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
Good academic 














Constructive 
JEWSON, M.A., 


"THE "BY RON HOUSE SCHOOL, The Orchard, CAM- 

BRIDGE. Recognised by Board ‘of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for boys and girls aged 3-13 years. Apply 
PRINCIPAL. 


BROOK: _ANDS, Cc rowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 
Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 








training. 


S! . MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 

at Yarkhill Céurt, nr. Hereford (Tel. : james 233). 
Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. ecial teaching 
methods. Modern dietary, Mrs. E. Paut, a 


Sc HOOL S OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ( eens) 
IN GREAT BRIT 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non- Friend Fees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 








Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 4 195: 9-18: £120 
Separate Junior House for acneeae boys. 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Rez ading 150: 13-19: £189 
Junior School : 50: 8-13: £136 
Girts’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
“Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract in me: 9-18: £120 
Phe Mount School, York ; 19: I2-19: £153 
Co-Epuc ATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SC moet Ss. 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. . I7I: O17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 220: 10-18: £99 
Junior School ose 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Som 200: 10-18: £141 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. : 125: 10-17: £91 
Co-EpucaTIonaL ‘ Mopern’ BoaRDING SCHOOL. 
Sibtord School, nr. Banbury, Oxon 158: 10-17: £87 
Apply direct to the School, or to: 
The Secretary, Friends Education Council, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





COMMUNI TY SCHOOL, Alderwood, Greenham Common, 
Nr. Newbu Berks. Purpose: That children and 
own-ups may s are the creative experience of living. 
‘acancies, summer term, ages 4-12. Low fees. Safe area. 


ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Charmouth, Dorset. 

_ Secluded country position on Devon border. A pro- 
gressive school equipped and staffed to provide a full education 
tor boys and girls from Nursery to University age. Milk, 
eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables from school farm. Write 
for prospectus. Principals : ELEANOR URBAN, M.A.; 
HuMpHREY SWINGLER, M.A. 


APSTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 

area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 

taken of children from 2 upwards. Term or holidays. Home- 
ing, farm and garden produce. Write Prospectus. 


HINING CLIFF CAMP SCHOOL, Alderwasley, Derby. 
In 120 acres of woodland. Opening 21st April. 
Progressive methods. Fees 35s. per week. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). 


ANE COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 
PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 

Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No Prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 


HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 

and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive re fee. 
Headmistress: Miss O. B. PriestMaN, B.A., .U. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 

Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 

intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. - Pre- 
paration for Universities, professions. 15 acres grounds. 


























USSIAN. Correspondence Course or Private Lessons. 
London. Box 8901. 
ANTED. Italian lessons and conversation, two evenings 


per week. Write, stating terms. Box 8916. 


Mat HEMATICS coaching for Matric., R.A.F., corresp. 
J. B. Rustomyjee, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210. 








: School for Sale 


RINCIPAL wishes to dispose of Co-educational Boarding 
and Day School. (Safe area.) Box 8905. 








TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, Man- 

uscripts, Plays, Specifications. METROPOLITAN TyPeE- 

WRITING AND REPORTING OFFices, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
N.W.5. CHA. 7839 and SPE. 2820. 














. waine “25 to £100 per 
he examination is on new 


and reasonable lines, testing interests, outlook and intel’. 
wae. Two larships are awarded for promise 
Music and ew 


The School is inspected and recognised by the Board o/ 
Education and bolts a distinguished position for its work in 
creative education. There is a Junior School for boys from 
7 to 13. Full details from the Warden, Bembridge School, 
Coniston Water. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


Ts National Council of Social Service invites Seetication 
a of Travelling Officer in (a) Yorkshire, (5) the 


Midlands. 

The duties will include the visiting of Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, advising the workers and maintaining the general 
standard of Bureau work. Recognised training in Social Work, 
experience in Family Case Work and in Public meting 
essential. Salary £300 plus travelling expenses. urther 
particulars on receipt of stamped envelope. 

Applications accompanied by three testimonials and the 
names of three people to whom reference can be made siould 
reach 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, not later than first 
post on 17th April. Stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


ESSRS. FOX BROS. & CO., LTD., Tonedale, Wellington, 

Somerset, wish to receive ap; lications for the position 

of Lady Welfare Worker. Full details to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


"THE Liempohice Voluntary Organisations Committee for 
Girls’ Work require a County Organiser. Experience 
of club work, social and/or educational work necessary. Salary 
from a £250 p.a., according to experience. Applications wit) 
— © three recent testimonials to Mrs. RopEN Buxton, 
ton Road, Winchester. 


XPERIENCED Girls’ Club Leader required for Porthcawl. 
Knowledge of mixed activities essential. Salary £200 per 
annum. Immediate a plications with copies of testimonials t: 
Miss O. NIcHOLL, Clevis Cottage, Newton, Porthcawl, Glam 

















ECRETARIAL assistant (T.U.), experienced general ad- 
“ ministrative work, wanted by trade union. rite, stating 
age, exp., etc., to N.U.J., 130 Bouverie Hse., Fleet St., E.C.4. 


FUM COMPANY, producing important cerca 
pictures, has vacancies for two girls of good education 

aged about 20, as trainees. Premium 200 guineas, repayable as 
salary. Box 8912. . 

ATRON and Nursery School Teacher, in both cases of 

British nationality, and with qualifications and experience, 

ag for Nursery Boarding School in home county. Apply 

x 8882. 








NY interesting job wanted. Austrian political refugec 
well-known author, 44. Knowledge of modern English 
literature and of book-selling. Write Box 8884. 








LAPY requires post May. Companion chauffeuse, manager- 
ess vegetarian guest house or cafe or secretarial dutics 
Write E. M., Post Office, Grasmere, Westmorland. 





OMAN, Grad. (22) M.A., excellent French and German 
seeks intr. resp. post. Lit., political, trans. Box 8891. 


PHILOSOPHY and English Grad. (female, 24) desires post 
other Degree subjects: Music, French, Educ. Box 889s. 








OUNG experienced Secretary seeks part-time work, London 
area. Box 8896. 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. First lesson free 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 











PERSONAL F 


[NTSLLIGENT woman, preferably with child as companio: 
to boy of 3, offered home in return for help with house and 
garden (daily maid). Books, music, historic house in renowned 
village, safe so far. Box 8892. 
ANTED, someone willing to collect information regarding 
Federal Union and kindred movements with a view 
starting discussion group, Salisbury area. Box 8886. 











OUNTRY home, Sussex, offered young intelligent womao 
in return for help in house and with children. Smal 
salary. OGpEN, Little Binns, Heathfield, Sussex. 


WANTED. Lady Gwendoline Cecfl’s Life of the Marqu 
of Salisbury, Vols. 1,2 and 5. Manager, New STATESMAN 
AND NATION, 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ANTED.—Loan of Cicely Hamilton’s “ Except ye dic.’ 
Ratcuirre, Whiteleaf, Princes Risboro’, Bucks. 


HILDREN IN THE COUNTRY can choose books for 
themselves if you ask Alfred Wilson’s Hampstead book- 
shop to send a parcel on approval. Send remittance to open 
deposit account, and indication of your children’s preference 
to ALFRED WILSON, 11 Hampstead High Street, N.W.3. (Hamp- 
stead 2218.) Further parcels to value of not more than twict 
the cash balance in hand will always be sent on request. 


ANNOT AFFORD IT, but cannot afford to be without 
it—a link with sanity and serenity ’’—Yorkshire Sub- 
scriber to THe COUNTRYMAN (comes with the seasons, specimen 
1s. 6d. post free; Service Parcel 4 different recent issues 6: 
Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. a 


FOR THE SPRING. -Geratp Hottom’s contemporar 

éotton prints, purchased by V. & A. Museum, mass- 
produced for export, sold at home at 2s. 11d. per yard b 
ALFRED WILSON, 11 High Street, N.W.3. Hampstead 2215 
(patterns posted if returned). 


AMATEUR ACTORS are invited to take part in UNIT! 
THEATRE’S next play. Write 1 Goldington Street. N.W.! 
or ’phone Euston 2381. 























OR efficient Duplicating and Typing—EFFICIENCY 
LETTER SERVICE, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 





W.C.1. Holborn 3216 (same building as New Statesman). 
*[ YPEWRITI NG. MSS. articles, specifications, etc. Speed 
with accuracy. BripGey STevart, 59 Oakdale, N.14. 





ECONSTRUCTION by J. E. Rhind, A.R.I.B.A. 7}d. ea h 
7s. 6d. doz. CoLtets BooxsHuop, Charing X Rd., W.C.z2. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. REGENT 
InstiTuTe (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, and any other 
Books Bought fo: Cash. L. SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 
STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440.) 











WISE injunction says “ Keep cool” 
Pipe of TOM LONG—an easy rule. 
CCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is right in every way. 
Particulars :—Secretary, Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9 
MESS OLLIVIER. COLONIC irrigation exercises muscles 
constipation, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711. Trained 
ONOMARKS. Permanent postal address. 5. p. 
Patronised by Royalty. Write BM/MONOr2, W.C.! 
NUTILITIES?—Bonds, furn., clothes, radio, books., stamps 
etc. Leaflet—Emergency Exchanges, 365 Upper St., N.1 
Hew’ to stop smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, ee as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CARL1 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 
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Garden, Stamford Street, 
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